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CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION. 

In a late address of the Working Men of London, we were 
much struck with the following suggestion, as being in ad- 
vance of public sentiment with us as to what should come 
within a course of common school education. “ They,”—i. e. 
all the children of the nation—* should be taught the principles 
and practice of music, a gratification and a solace even in the 
hat of poverty. Their imagination should be sedulously cul- 





CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS IN IMPROVING 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 

In the temporary interruption of the series of articles from 

T. H. G., under this head, we make the following extracts 

from an article in Mr. Mann’s Journal. 


Pare: ts are incredibly negligent about the condition of things in 
the sc! ool-room. Many, after they leave it as scholars, never en- 
ter it again, as citizens, noras fathers and mothers. They seem 
not or y destitute of all interest in it, but absolutely shy of it. If 
they have any other interest they look after it; travel miles to learn 
how it prospers, or hold regular correspondence with agents who 
have the charge of it. But, except when their children get punished 
in the school, they seem not to know of its existence; when, had 
they attended to its prosperity as they ought, in nine cases out of 
ten, it would have superseded the necessity of punishment. At one 
of the Common School Conventions held last fall, a gentleman made 
the following brief and pertinent statement. ‘A neighbor of mine,” 
said he, ** last week met me in the road, near my house, and asked 
me to take a walk with him. Not being engaged and feeling social- 
ly disposed, I consented. We proceeded a little way, when he 
struck off from the road and took me across fields, not less than two 
or three miles, when I found his errand was to see if a neat creature 
which he had put there, three or four days before, to be pastured, 
had water. Finding all things right, he seemed well satistied, and 
we returned. A day or two after, I wasin thecity. There I meta 
man walking in great haste, with whom I had some business. I 
stopped to address him on the business, when he said he must go 
to another part of the city, and requested me to walk with him and 
converse as we went along. Idid so. He took me from street to 
street, until I almost lost my breath, when we arrived at a tavern,— 
to the stable of which he immediately repaired, to see if his horse 
was feeding, or whether through negligence or fraudulence, the 
hostler had taken no care of him. And how is it,” said he, * that 
men are so careful to see that their cattle and horses have water and 
hay, but suffer their children to go to school, through a whole win. 
ter, without asking whether they are fed eitherintellectually or mor- 
ally, with any thing better than the east wind:” Now this indiffer- 
ence about visiting the school, or this repugnance to do so, the teach- 
er must overcome. Let him explainto the parents of any echool 
district of ordinary size, that if the heads of each family would spend 
but six hours in the school, during a whole winter’s term, making 
two or three visits only, the school would be visited every day. In 
a common district no man is so industrious, no man is so engaged in 
business; rarely is a family ever so sick, or so far off, that they 
cannot, with entire convenience, spend siz hours, during an entire 
winter, in visiting the school. If a few hours are wanted for any 

other purpose, or even half a day or a whole one, to go to an auc- 
tion, or a militia muster, or a cattle show, they are easily found. Let 
the teacher urge this upon them, explain to them the utility of a visit 
to him, and its utility to themselves, in the effect it would have upon 
their children; and let him compel them tocomein. The visitation 
of schools, by parents, has been objected to by some. “It may 
lead,” say they, “to familiarity, to interference, to embarrassment.” 
There is very little danger of this. Iftheteacheris what he should 
be, they will discover, that, though they can aid him by their pres- 
ence, they cannot improve his processes. But should any one be 
disposed to visit the school too frequently,—to make the school 
house a lounge,—let the teacher still treat him with perfect civility. 
but let him be requested to wedge himself into some one of the nar- 
row, cramp-giving seats provided for the children, so hard, sharp. 
edged, pillory-like, as to stop the blood from circulating to his lower 
extremities, and he will avoid the house, ever afterwards, as much as 
if it were the “long, low, suspicious, black schooner,” that fright. 


tivated by directing their attention to every thing lovely, grand, 
or stupendous around them, as affording a stimulus to great- 
ness of mind, and as powerful antidotes against the groveling 
vices so prevalent in society.” It is thought by many extrav- 
azant to propose that the faculty of imagination, which is com- 
mon to all, and which, when cultivated, gives to life its grace 
and its elevation, and awakens within us a sympathy with 
whatever is lofty and beautiful in nature and art, in the minds 
and the deeds of men, should be developed in every human 
being who lives. But we feel that there is a warrant for its 
culture in the fact that it is a constituent part of the universal 
mind, and that none of the capacities either for enjoyment or 
usefulness given by God should lie idle. We have nosym- 
pathies with those who would exclude the bulk of society from 
communion with the greatest and best of our race through 
their written thoughts, or from the enjoyment of the glorious 
sights and sounds of which nature is so full, and which no 
extent of participation can diminish, , Such communion with 
the illustrious spirits of their own age and of the past, will 
give all, and especially the largest and poorest, an elevating 
sense of what they may become, ahd impart strength to strug- 
gle against the harsh and contracting realities about them. 

But to the vast majority, the harmony, beauty, and sublimity 

of nature, the rich heritage of noble thoughts which Milton 

and Shakspeare, and other illustrious names have bequeathed 

to mankind without restriction, is effectually closed, from the 

want of due culture of the imagination in the opening of life. 

We would not be understood to recommend the culture of this 

faculty, at the expense of other faculties of the mind, or to fix 

an unattainable standard of common school education. 

As one branch of this subject is so eloquently discussed by 

Mrs. Sigourney, in the following Essay which was prepared 

and read at our request before the State Common School Con- 

vention in October last, we will not enlarge upon it at this time. 


ON THE PERCEPTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 


In most parts of our country, the system of common 
school education, is exclusively confined to the imparting of 
necessary knowledge, or the regulating of the palpable points 
of moral education. The latent emotions, and principles, 
recieve but a slight share of attention. Still their due devel- 
opment is highly important; links as they are in the chain 
which binds social beings to each other, and man to his Maker. 
Among those, for which, perhaps the poorest provision is 
made, especially in our primary schools, is the perception of 
the beautiful, both in the works of nature, and of art. This 
might be made an adjunct in softening the rude, and refining 
the susceptible. It is valuable, both as a source of individual 
happiness, and a feature of national character. In ancient 
Greece, the spirit of beauty, and of grace, wrapped even her 
peasantry in its mantle. Hence, she has stood forth amid 
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the lapse of ages, and even beneath the ycke of oppression, 


as the teacher and model of mankind. 
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But when the young children of this republic, are transfer- 
red from the nursery to those buildings, whose structure, imper- 
fect ventilation, and contracted limits furnish too strong an 
idea of a prison, the little spirits which are in love with 
freedom, and the fair face of nature, learn to connect the rudi- 
ments of knowledge with keen associations of task-work, 
discomfort, and thraldom. Through the whole of their daily 
durance, are pains taken to show them anything of which 
they can say “how beuutiful!” to exhibit ought which might 
kindle the smile of admiration, or refresh the half wakened, 
and easily wearied intellect? Still, the teacher, who like a 
skillful lapidary, brings forth the hidden vein of beauty, im- 
bedded in the soul, aidsin polishing a column, which may 
hereafter adorn the private abodes, or give stability to the pub- 
lie institutions of his native land. 

I hope the time is coming when every isolated, village 
school house, shall be as an attic temple, on whose exterior, 
the occupant may study the principles of symmetry and of 
grace. Whyneed the structures, where the young ate initia- 
ted into those virtues which make life beautiful, be divorced 
from taste, or devoid of comfort? Why should they not be 
erected in fine airy situations, overshadowed with trees, and 
embellished with shrubbery? Why should not the velvet 
turf attached to them, be bordered with hedges, divided b 
gravel-walks, tufted with flowers? Why should not the thic 
mantling vine, decorate the porch 7—or the woodbine and con- 
volvulus look in at the window, touching the heart of the 
young learner, with a thought of Him, ‘ whose breath perfumes 
them, and whose pencil paints ?. 

Why should not the interior of our school houses, aim at 
somewhat of the taste and elegance of a parlor? Might not 
the vase of flowers, enrich the mantel-piece ?—and the walls 
display not only well executed maps, but historical engravings 
or pictures ?—and the book-shelves be crowned with the bust 
of moralist or sage, orator or Father of his Country? Is it 
alleged that the expense thus incurred would be thrown away ? 
the beautiful objects defaced ?—and the fair scenery desecra- 
ted ?—this is not a necessary result. I have heen informed by 
teachers, who had made the greatest advances towards the 
appropriate and elegant accommodation of their pupils, that it 
was not so. They have said that it was easier to enforce 
habits of neatness and order, among objects whose taste and 
value made them worthy of care, than amid that parsimony of 
apparatus, whose very pitiful meanness operates as a tempta- 
tion to waste and to destroy. 

Let the communities now so anxious to raise the standard 
of education, venture the experiment of a more liberal adorn- 
ment of the dwellings devoted toit. Let thgm put more faith 
in that respect for the beautiful, which really exists in the 
young heart, and requires only to be called forth and nurtured, 
to become an ally of virtue and a handmaid to religion. 
Knowledge has a more imposing effect on the young mind, 
when it stands, like the Apostle with the gifts of healing, at 
the “ beautiful gate of the temple.” Memory looks back to it, 
more joyously, from the distant, or desolated tracks of life, 
for the bright scenery of its early path. Amid our ceaseless 
tides of emigration, the mother turns in spirit, from the hroad 

rairie, or the dreary wild, to the beautiful school house, where 

er childhood was trained, and while she feeds her babes with 
the manna which was there gathered, tells them how lovel 
was the spot, where morning after morning, she found it 
amgng the flowers, “ after the dew had gone up, asmall, round 
thing, like the coriander seed, whose taste was as honey.” 

Yet where both the external and internal means of embel- 
lishment, are denied, or sparingly furnished, much may be 
done, to remedy this deficiency, by the ingenious and philan- 
thropic instructor. He can cultivate the perception of the 
beautiful among the works of nature. This branch of educa- 
tion, it would seem, might recommend itself even to the utili- 
tarian spirit of the times, from the cheapness with which it 
may betaught. It requires neither expensive books, nor deep 
scientific research. The means of studying it, are revealed at 
every footstep, and varied through every season. From the 
young vernal grass, to the pure fertilising stream, the tasseled 
corn, the grain ripening for the sickle, the wing of the bird, 
which like living sapphire or ruby, glances through the dark 
forest, the teacher may weave a pleasing and profitable lecture 
for his attentive auditors. How readily may he collect a 


shell, the branching coral, the wild flower which submitted to 
the action of a tiny microscope might fill with a spirit of admi- 
ration, not unallied to piety, the brief intervalsof study. Thus 
the pinion of the butterfly, the armour of the beetle, or the 
lamp of the glow worm, may furnish a lesson to the rudest 
boy, of kindness to the inferior creation, and wondering love 
of Him, who has clothed it in such mysterious beauty. Such 
precepts havea peculiarly happy influence, when mingled 
with the elements of the masculine character, they soften and 
refine, at a period of life, when they are often most needed. 

Availing himself of the liberality of nature, the teacher will 
find great pleasure, in directing the eye of his pupils toa 
volume always full and always open. If the works of art are 
not accessible, he can point them to a picture-gallery, which is 
never shut, and which the poorest have a right to enter. 
Where is there another, whose artists are so numerous, so per- 
fect? Every rising and setting sun, deposites there such a 
picture, as the virtuoso in his cabinet, the king in his palace, 
cannot boast. Thither Spring comes, with showering buds 
and roses: Summer, with gorgeous landscapes ; Autumn, 
with those mellow tintings, which the pensive beholder loves ; 
even hoary Winter hangs up the tracery of his colder pencil, 
the snow clad hillock, and the glassy lake, covered with spor- 
tive children. Shall not those whom we lead by the hand for 
a little while, and profess to educate, be taught to admire this 
all pervading spirit of beauty which 


“Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ?” 


Do any reply that the perception of the beautiful, is buta 
luxurious sensation, and may be dispensed with, in those 
systems of education, which this age of utility establishes ? 
But is not its culture the more demanded, to throw a healthful 
leaven, into the mass of society, and to serve as some counter- 
poise for that love of accumulation which pervades every 
rank, intrudes into every recess, and spreads even in consecra- 
ted places, the “tables of the money changers and the seats 
of such as sell doves.” 

In ancient times, the appreciation of whatever was beauti- 
ful, in the frame of nature, was accounted salutary, by philo- 
sophers and sages. Galen says, ‘‘ he who has two cakes of 
bread, let him sell one, and buy some flowers; for bread is 
food for the hody, but flowers are food for the soul.” 

“*] think the pure passion for flowers,” said Mrs. Hemans, 
when near the close of life, “ is the only one, which long sick- 
ness leaves untouched with its chilling influence. Often 
during this weary illness of mine, have [looked upon new 
books with perfect apathy, but, ifa friend has sent me a few 
flowers my heart has leaped up to their dreamy hues and 
odours, with a sudden sense of renovated childhood, which 
seems to me, one of the mysteries of our being.” 

Nature, studied through her own beauties, not only human- 
izes and — while that study is pursued, but extends an 
influence to the remoter periods of life. A true love of nature 
acquired in childhood, is like a sunbeam over the clouded 
parts of existence, and often grows more vivid with the lapse 
of years. 

1 have seen it in the chamber of mortal sickness, allaying 
the pang of anguish, by the magic of a fresh flower laid upon 
the pillow, by the song of the nesting bird, by the waving of 
the green branches at the open window; [ have seen it 
mingling even with delirium, and the fever dream, soothing 
images of the cherished garden, the violet covered hank, the 
falling waters, or the favorite grove, wherechildhood had play- 
ed, or youth wandered. 

I have seen it brightening the almost sightless eye of the 
aged man, from whose side those who began the race of life 
with him, had fallen, one by one. Yet he finished not his 
journey alone, for he made a living friend, of every unfolding 
plant, of every growing tree, of every new leaf on the trellis- 
ed vine, that shadowed his summer seat; and in the majestic 
| storm, walking forth at midnight, he heard the voice of that 
| Almighty Father, to whose home he was so near. 

“© Unseen Spirit of Creation,” says an expressive writer, 
“watching overall things,§the desert and the rock, no less than 
the fresh water, bounding on, like a hunter, on his path, when 
his heart is in his step, or the valley girded by the glad woods 





simple apparatus for his school room ; the chrystal, the tinted 
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thou hast ministered, as to the happiest of thy children. 
Thou gavest mea music, sweeter than that of palaces, in the 
mountain wind; thou badest the flowers, and the common grass, 
smile up to me, as children in the face of their father.” 

If the perception of the beautiful, may be made conducive 
to present improvement, and to future happiness, if it has a 
tendency torefine and sublimate the character, ought it not to 
receive culture throughout the whole process of education ? 
It takes root most naturally and deeply in the simple and lov- 
ing heart, and is therefore peculiarly fitted to the early years 
of life, when to borrow the language of a German writer 
“ every sweet sound takes a sweet odour by the hand, an 
walks in through the open door of the child’s heart.” 

Why has a Being of perfect wisdom, implanted within us a 
strong perception of the beautiful, and spread the means of 
its sustenance with an unsparing hand throughout his Uni- 
verse? Why, from the depths of ocean, where the pearl 
sleeps, and the coral effloresces, to the fixed star on its burning 
throne, in the far, blue vault of heaven, has he shed abroad 
that beauty which speaks of Him? That we should walk 
with our eyes shut, through these ever changing scenes of 
loveliness and glory ?—or that we should neglect to teach our 
children through “ the things that are seen,” the power and 
goodness of their Invisible Untiring Benefactor? 


“ Ah! how can we renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields, 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountains sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

Ah! how can we renounce, and hope to be forgiven?” 








‘THOUGHTS ON COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION” 
BY DR. HUMPHREY. 


FEMALE TEACHERS IN SUMMER SCHOOLS, 


In the great majority of summer schools, female teachers 
are decidedly preferable. They havea @ct inthe manage- 
ment and instruction of small children, which males have 
not. They understand better how to interest them and make 
their lessonsa pleasure instead of atask. Very few men have 
patience to come down to the level of very young capacities, 
and to spend month after month, in leading them slowly and 
gently along, as they are able to bear it. This is woman’s 
prerogative in the school, as well as the family; so that if 
there was no difference between the wages of males and fe- 
males, the latter would deserve the preference. 


GRADATION OF SCHOOLS. 


I think that in every. considerable village, there ought to be 
at least one common school, kept by a competent master, all 
the year round. In one respect, however, it should be a se- 
lect school—that is, it should consist of the larger scholars of 
the village, while the smaller should be taught by females. 
It is now becoming rather common in New England, where 
the districts are large enough toallow it, in the winter season, 
to have two departments ; either in the sare school house or 
in separate buildings—one for the older class of scholars, and 
the other for the younger children—the former under the care 
of a male, and the latter of a female teacher. This appears 
to me a real improvement in popular education, and I hope 
it will be much more extensively adopted. I have myself 
experienced and felt the great inconvenience of having twen- 
ty iittle nestlers around me in the Abs and Baker, when I 
wanted more than all my time for the higher classes. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


This is confessedly a very essential element in the great 
system of popular education, and the season of the year 
when thousands of schools are about to commence, seems as 
favorable as any other, for drawing public attention to the 
subject. That no person ought to undertake any important 
trust, till he is qualified for it, is so consonant to the common 





till he is master of his trade; and who would think of con- 
fiding his property, his health, or the infinitely higher inter- 
ests of his soul, tothe merest pettifogger, or quack, or reli- 
gious sciolist that might happen to want employment? Even 
the young colt, when he is to be shod, or bitted, or broken into 
the saddle or harness, must be put into he hands of persons 
who understand their business. And it is equally a dictate 
of common sense, that the higher and more sacred the trust, 
and the more momentous the interests which it involves, the 
more essential are adequate and thorough qualifications in him 
who undertakes it. If a bungling cobbler spoils my boots in 
making, I can throw them away and get another pair. If a 
tailor, equally ignorant of his trade sends me home acoat 
which I cannot wear, the worst that can happen is, the loss of 
the cloth. If my watch is rendered utterly and forever use- 
less, by passing through the hands of a mere blacksmith, in- 
stead of a skillful goldsmith,I can do without it. If m 
horse is spoiled in shoeing, or breaking, a hundred dollars will 
replace him. If I lose my cause in court for want of an able 
advocate, I may perhaps bear the loss without any very great in- 
convenience. And if the blustering all-knowing quack, whom 
I have been foolish enough to employ keeps me upon my bed 
balf a year, when I might have been about my’ business, I 
may possibly recover at last, in spite of his nostrums. In 
each of these cases there is a loss, butin some of them it is 
much greater than in others ; and every wise man will be par- 
ticular about the qualifications of those with whom he en- 
oy his property, or his life, in proportion to the interests at 
stake. 


Now apply this rule to the case in hand. You are about 
openig your winter school, of fifty scholars; your own chil- 
dren; “bone of your bone and flesh of your fiesh,” and you 
wantateacher. Here, is not a garment to be cut, nora watch 
to be repaired, nor a title to some small piece of property to be 
tried, but fifty immortal minds to be instructed, swayed, fash- 
ioned, polished—educated. Here, are all the diversities of 
age, talent, disposition and temperament, to be studied, guided 
stimulated or repressed, and moulded into all the forms of 
virtue, intelligence and usefulness. Here, habits of study, or 
of idleness, of subordination, or untractableness are to be for- 
med, whichin all probability will hold their sway through 
life. And here too, in this very school, and this very season, 
may be the turning point, between life and death, Whether 
your darling child is to be an ornament, ora burden and curse 
to society ; is to be saved or lost, may depend far more than 
you are aware of, orthan you will ever know till the judg- 
ment, upon the character and qualifications, the faithfulness 
or unfaithfulness of the school-master. “What manneg of per- 
son ought then he to be?” What are the essential qualifications 
for the discharge of duties so high, so difficult, so unceasing 
and so pregnant with mighty results ? 

The first qualification which I shall specify, is good com- 
mon sense. The meaning of this term every body under- 
stands well enough, however difficult it may be to define it, 
There are a great many men in the world who have all 
other kinds of sense but this. They have great brillant tal- 
ents, and their minds are highly improved by reading, study 
and reflection. They are extremely well versed in history, 
philosophy and politics. They are at home in the most pol- 
ished and enlightened society. They take large views of 
men and things, and can reason upon abstract principles and 

general propositions, with extraordinary power ; but their 
knowledge is not of a popular cast; it is not practical. Their 
habits of thinking and observation are not practical. They 
cannot come down to’the every day concerns of life, and min- 
gle familiarly with the middling and lower classes, so as to 
study their characters, and learn how to approach and influ- 

ence them to the best advantage. Hence they are continually 

making false steps, and falling into mistakes, where men of 
vastly inferior powers and acquirements, as if by a popular in- 
stinct, succeeded perfectly well. The grand and only diffi- 

culty is, they want common sense. 

Now itcertainly does not require great abilitiesto keep a 

common school; but it does require a good share of com- 

mon sense. It does require a knowledge of human nature as 


























it is developed and modified by circumstances, in the ordina- 
ry walks of life. The school-master must know how to take 
parents, as well as children, as they are; or in common par- 


sense and judgment of mankind, that it would be a waste of 
time to argue the point for a single moment. Every body ad- 
mits and insists, thatthe mechanic is not fit to be employed, 
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lance, he must know how to approach them on the right side ; 
to gain their confidence ; to correct and enlarge their views, 
and to enlist them warmly in all his plans. If instead of this 
a teacher seems todescend upon the district as a being from 
some higher sphere, and never having been taught himself in 
the school of common sense, runs against every post, and trips 
against the end of every loose board ; if in short he does not 
know how to become ‘ all things to all men,” and that with- 
out sacrificing his own independence, however well qualified 
he may be in other respects, he cannot succeed. In spite of 
all his efforts, every thing will go wrong. The scholars will 
not like him; the parents will not be satisfied. He may pos- 
sibly worry it through, in spite of all this jarring and friction; 
but he had better withdraw, and console himself with the re- 
flection, if he pleases, that the sphere is to narrow for the ex- 
ercise of his talents. 

My second remark is, that he ought to be well educated. 
How can he instruct others in what he has never thoroughly 
learned himself? All the good sense in the world, essential 
as this qualification is, w. uld not fit him for the teacher’s 
chair without a familiar acc uaintance with the studies of the 
school. I say a familiar acquaintance, because if he cannot 
hear a class read without loohing over every moment, or cor- 
rect bad spelling in a composition, without fumbling in the 
dictionary, or write a letter | imself without making a dozen 
mistakes in orthography ancj the placing of capitals; if he 
knows so little of figures, as to be hindered and puzzled every 
time a slate is handed to him by a bewildered novice, and has 
so little knowledge of grammar, as to boggle and blunder in 
the easiest lessons, he is not f.t for a school-master, whatever 
else he might do. If he would keep the school for nothing, 
and “find himself,” no district could afford to employ him. 
Children’s time is infinitely too precious, to be wasted under 
the care of a master who is not half educated himself in the 
very branches he is required to teach. And besides the loss 
of the winter, bad habits of spelling, reading, writing, and the 
like are inevitably contracted, under an incompetent master, 
which it will take another winter tocorrect. To manage and 
instruct a school well, a teacher must see things at a glance, 
and must be able to correct mistakes at the instant. He has 
no time to study the lessons in school, and very little out of 
school. He must come with a well furnished mind, or else 
with all possible efforts to make up the difficiency as he goes 
along, he cannot meet the reasonable expectations of his em- 

loyers. And it makes but little difference how much he 
oe in the higher branches of education, if he is ignorant 
of the elementary principles, or if they are not quite familiar 
to his nfind. He may even be able to construe Greek and 
Latin with considerable accuracy, and yet be miserably defi- 
cient in some of the commonest branches of an English edu- 
cation. In such cases a parent may be assured for his com- 
fort, when he complains of his chilhren not being taught 
correctly in the common school, that the master has been half 
through college; but the evil is none the less forthat. A child 
may just as well be badly taught by an ignoramus as by 4 grad- 
uate. 

A third essential qualification fora school master, is apt- 
ness to teach. However well he may understand the theor(, 
and however affluent he may be in all needful attainments, if 
he lacks the gift of communication, he can never be a_ useful 
teacher. His knowledge is a hid treasure, a sealed fountain, 
which may be a source of high enjoyment to the possessor, 
but can be of no advantage to the pupils. 

A fourth qualification of great importance in a school-mas- 
ter, is entire self-control. The temperament of some per- 
sons is altogether toomercurial for the school.room. So tick- 
lish are their nerves, that they canno: bear one atom of fric- 
tion. They want to have every boy sit up as straight asa 
candle, and be as still as a mill-stone, and as mute as a pick- 
erel. When every thing does not go exactly right, in a cold 
morning, it frets them exceedingly ; and it requires but little 
provocation, to throw them quite off their guard. And then 
they are sure to say or do something, which they will be sor- 
ry for the next moment; and which hardly ever fails to low- 
er them, in the estimation of their scholars. 

Now whatever else such a man may undertake, he ought nev- 
er to think of keeping school. Nerve, in this case, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from nerves. The former he must have, or he will 


not succeed; but the fewer of the latter he carries abcut him, the 
better for himself, and for all concerned. I will not say, that it 
requires the patience of Job to teach and manage a large 
school, because his trials were of a very different kind ; but it 
certainly does require a great deal of patience. A teacher 
has so many different tempers, intellects and habits to deal 
with ; so many questions to answer at the same mument; so 
many pens to make and mend; so many classes to hear; so 
maby sums to look over and correct ; and so many rogues to 
watch, that he must havea good deal of self-discipline to 
keep perfectly cool and steady through it all, when he has six- 
ty or seventy, or even thirty scholars; and is shut up with 
them six orseven hours aday, withthe thermometer some- 
times at blood-heat, and sometimes nearly down to zero. 


My nextremark is that he ought to have a particular fondness 

for teaching. This remark is founded on a very important 
ag principle, viz., that in every employment, other things 
eing equal, men succeed best in what suits their taste. 

If a person loves to teach, loves to be surrounded from 
morning to night, by a group of young immortal beings, 
whose minds are continually expanding; and loves to watch 
their progress in all the elementary branches of education, 
his task, which to another might be insupportably irksome, 
will be pleasant ; the thousand little annoyances and perplex- 
ities which every teacher must meet with, will scarcely be 
felt; the time will be too short for his daily exercises ; his 
engagement will expire ere he is aware of it: and great as 
may have been his toil, he will close the school with regret. 
Such a teacher, when his other qualifications are respectable, 
will be almost sure to succeed any where. Every body will 
see that he is seeking not his own ease and emolument, but 
the good of his pupils; he will infuse something of his own 
enthusiasm into their minds ; the confidence of his employer 
will be secured and all things will go well. But on the oth- 
er hand, if the school-master whom you employ would never 
teach another day if he could help it; that is, if he could do 
as well for himself in some other way; if his grand object 
is to get so many dollars a month ; if he had rather begin every 
morning a few minutes too late, than too early ; if the time 
hangs heavy upon his hands, and he puts his watch often to 
his ear, and wonders when it will be noon ; if the greatest in- 
terest he takes in the children, is to send them back every 
night to their parents ; if he spends more thoughts in contri- 
ving how he shall get through the winter, with the least 
amount of labor to himself, or with the least interruption to 
some ulterior object of pursuit; or if he tries to be faithful, 
merely in obedience to the dictates of conscience, while his 
“heart and flesh” are all the while crying out, O what a wea- 
riness, what a weariness! if in fine, he has no real fondness 
for teaching, but rather an aversion, let him not thrust him- 
self into a place which might be better filled by another. Let 
him find something else to do, which he likes if he can: and 
if he cannot, it is better to betake himself reluctantly, if he 
must, to almost any other employment for a livelihood, than 
to school-keeping. 

Another prime and essential qualification in a school-master, 
is good principles. 1n all ordinary cases, when we are about 
to confide any of our interests to a thirdfperson, one of our 
first questions is, Can we trusthim? Is he honest? Will 
he be faithful? And we are the more particular and anxious 
in proportion to the value of the stake. Now what higher 
responsibility can a parent devolve upon another, than the 
right moral direction of the minds and hearts of his children? 
Next to the povente certainly, no one has so much influence 
over the child, as a popular teacher. The chair which he oc- 
cupies is his throne. His word is the law, to which all his 
juvenile subjects implicitly bow. He holds their whole moral 
destiny, as it were in his hands. What he believes they be- 
lieve. What he says they repeat. If he is a man of high 
moral principle, they will soon find it out ; and they will be 
ready to embrace whatever sentiment he expresses, because 
they love to admire the man. Even when he takes no par- 
ticular pains to mould their characters, there will go out from 
him a silent and pervading influence, which will be none the 
less potent, for being unseen and unsuspected. The price of 
such a teacher is “above rubies.” Many, in after life, will 
“ rise up and call him blessed.” 
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I remark again, that a school teacher should be a person of 
the most pure and elevated moral character, without a stain 
and above suspicion. The thought of committing the chil- 
dren of twenty Christian families to the care of a profane 
man, of an intemperate man, or of a dishonest man, is mon- 
strous ; and I am happy to know, that the moral sense of the 
community revolts at it. However great the moral delinquen- 
cies of some parents may be, there are few, I trust, in the land, 
who would be willing to employ a school-master of bad char- 
acter. 

But are not some districts even now, too careless in this 
matter? Is the moral standard every high as it ought to be ? 
Are the most ample credentials always required? Are not 
some men found in the schools, every winter, who are em- 
ployed rather out of compassion for their families, or from 
motives of economy, than from any great confidence in their 
moral qualifications? Every school-teacher ought to be a pat- 
tern of “ whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of good re- 

rt,” as well as able in every branch of instruction. Nor is 
it sufficient, that a master keep himself within the rules of 
propriety, during the continuance of his school. If he is char- 

eable with any plain violation of the decalogue, with any 
Rasenete of morality while he is engaged in other pursuits, 
he is thereby disqualified for the responsible duties of a pub- 
lic teacher. If it is known that he sometimes uses profane 
language, or that he does not strictly regard the Sabbath, 
whether at home or abroad; or that he is ever in the slight- 
est degree disguised with strong drink—any such delinquency 
is a disqualification for the office of instructor. Children are 
quite too strongly inclined, at the best, to stray into forbidden 

aths, and they need all the force of precept and example, 
both in the family and in the school, to keep them “in the 
way they should go.” How mischievous, then, how ruinous 
must be the influence of a popular school-master, who carries 
about with him the slightest blemish in his moral character. 
I shall only add, 

In the last place, that sincere vital piety is an exceedingly 
desirable qualification in a school-teacher. There is nothing 
like the “ fear and love of God shed abroad in the heart,” to 
= a man faithful in any profession, employment or under- 
taking. 

Iam quite aware, that piety in the absence of other qualifi- 
cations, cannot make a good school teacher, any more than it 
can make a good civil ruler, a good preacher, or a good 
physician. And it is certain, that some men of sound Chris- 
tian principles and high moral standing, though not members 
of the church, are upon the whole far better teachers than 
some others, whose piety is unquestioned and unquestionable. 
I do not say, therefore, that none but professors of religion 
should be employed. The number of such who are other- 
wise competent, is very inadequate, at least in some parts of 
the country’; and we are bound to be thankful for the best 
talents and qualifications we can command. Still, other 
things being equal, vital piety is a crowning excellence in the 
character of a teacher; and [ hold it to be the bounden duty 
of Christian parents to enquire for such teachers ; and to 
give them the preference when they can be had. 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Every school must be governed. No system of popular ed- 
ucation can be sustained, or ought to be sustsined, where the 
scholars are the masters. We send our children to school to 
be under “ governors” as well as tutors ;,to “ learn obedience,” 
as well as to be ably and faithfully instructed in the elements 
of useful knowledge. 

In the first place, their own best good requires it. The boy 
that is allowed to do as he pleases in school, is not the boy to 
apply his mind diligently and successfully to his studies. He 
has too many other things on his hands. And what is true of 
one individual is true of the whole school. Where there is 
little or no order and subordination, not one in ten will be dis- 
posed to make the most of his time and opportunities, if he 
could; and notone in the school be it ever so large, will be 
able to if he would. How can he! Want of government is 
but another name for universal disorder. And where law- 
less confusion reigns, where there is every thing to distract the 
thoughts and nothing to fix them, how can you look for study 
and improvement? It is only where the discordant elements 


is kept there, that any educational system will succeed. The 
school must first be hushed to silence; every scholar must 
have his place and his task assigned him, and the question of 
entire subjection to rules must be settled, before there can be 
any realstudy. This being admitted, it follows, that you could 
hardly inflict a greater personal injury upon your children, 
than by sending them to an ungoverned school; for they 
would not only lose their time, but contract habits of insubor- 
dination, which would expose them toa thousand indiscre- 
tions and dangers in after life. 

Inthe next place, the great interest which parents have in 
the education and good conduct of their children, requires that 
the schools to which they send them, should be well governed. 
If children are not keptin proper subjection at school, it will 
be far more difficult to control them at home. What the pa 
rent does one day to secure implicit obedience in his family, 
may he counteracted and nullified by a ruinous laxness in the 
school, the next. How often has this counteraction been felt 
and deplored. And besides are not “ the children which God 
hath given us,” “bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh ?” 
Can they lose their education, or any part of it for want of 
proper discipline, and we not suffer with them ? Can they 
hecome restive under the wholesome restraints of society, in 
consequence of not having been kept under due subjection in 
school, can they violate the laws of the state, and suffer the 
ay and we notsmart for it ourselves? It were impos- 
sible. 


It seems hardly necessary to add, once more, that the whole 
community has a deep stake in the government of its com- 
mon schools. What it wants for its higher security and pros- 
perity, is the greatest possible number of good and enlightened 
citizeas—men who having been accustomed to subordination 
in the family and the school, are prepared to submit, as a mat- 
ter of course, to all the needful restraints of civil society. In 
well governed schools you find all the elements of a well 
governed state, and without these essential elements in the 
former, who will answer for a cheerful and sacred regard to 
the laws in the latter ? 

_But who are to be the governors, in our elementary and 
ware schools? The teachers, certainly, if anybody. We 
call them school-masters, and so they ought to be. But how 
can a man who has no talent for government, hold the reins 
with astrong and steady hand? He may stamp and threaten: 
he may ferule and flog, and thus make transgressors occasion- 
ally “afraid of his terrors :” but if there is nothing in his 
mind to sway the minds of his pupils; if he does not know 
how to bring into subjection y some better influence than 
mere dread of punishment, he cannot be said to govern. 
There may be, and often is, a great deal of severity, where 
there is very little government. The faculty of which I am 
aoe | may doubtless be very much improved by experi- 
ence. But some very estimable persons nevercan establish 
and maintain a proper deegree of authority in the school-room, 
and therefore ought at once to withdraw and give place to 
those who can. 

Every experienced teacher, I believe, will agree with me, 
that it is vastly more difficult than is commonly imagined, to 
take the children of twenty or thirty families, and keep them 
for several months in such a state of subordination, as the 
best interests of a school require. ‘“ What easy work,” said 
a loiterer to his neighbor, who had an uncommon sleight in 
using the scythe, “ what easy work it is, to see you mow ;”— 
and so many persons, who look in upon a well regulated school 
may be ready to exclaim, “ What an easy task it is, to keep 
all these children quiet in their places, and busy in their stud- 
ies ;” but it is because they know very little about it. To 
succeed well, requires not only a natural tact, but unceasing 
vigilance apd untiring energy. 


MORAL GOVERNMENT. 


The government of our schools, as well as of our families, 
must be mainly a moral government. Every successful teach- 
er does much more by persuasion arid personal influence, than 
by the rod. The children of every primary school, are ca- 
pable of understanding, and in some measure appreciating, 
the high considerations of duty and religion. They can 





of a district are brought togetherand subjected to a controlling 
central power, and every thing falls into its proper place, and 


addressed as moral and accountable beings. The advanta- 
ges as well as obligations of diligent study and uniform good 
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behavicr, can be brought down to the comprehension of the 
youngest scholars. 

The Bible, in the hands of a pious and devoted teacher, 
willdo more than half a cord of cherry rulers, or a whole 
swamp of thrifty birches. “Here,” taking up the sacred 
volume, “here is God’s book. Itis just as binding in the 
school house, as it is in the family : and I ask no more of you, 
than it requires. You must not swear, you must not steal, 

ou must notlie. I will give you chapter and verse for it. 
ou must honor and obey your parents, for the Bible requires 


it, and itis right; and if you do, you will asa matter of 


course cheerfully conform to the laws of the school. You 
must have no angry disputes no quarrels among yourselves. I 
give the golden rule for it : “ All things whatsoever ye would, 
that men should do to you, do yeeven so tothem.’” This is 
a mere glance at the use which I think every teacher is bound 
to make of the Scripture in the government of his school. 1 
believe that if instructors were a great deal more familiar 
with the Bible than they are, and a great deal more in the 
habit of appealing to it, they would find some warning, some 
command, some prohibition, some tender appeal, some tender 
example, or some touching historical incident, applicable to 
every case of reproof, or discipline, that can arise in the 
government of even the largest school. 


WRITTEN LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 


Any system of school government, drawn out ia full upon 
er, must, if [ am not very much mistaken, cause a teacher 
infinite embarrassment in the administration. I very much 
doubt whether a school was ever well governed upon this 
lan. Twenty cases will occur in a day, where the teacher 
as trammelledhimself with written enactments and penalties, 
that will give him a vast deal of needless trouble. If he was 
only at liberty to exercise his discretion, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, as the cases actually arise, he would get on very 
well; but there is the law, posted up and staring him in the 
face, and what can he do but execute it, even when his judg- 
ment tells him, it were better either to forgive the offender, or 
punish him in some other way. No two cases of roguery or 
perverseness in a hundred, though all coming under the same 
general law, are exactly alike. However it may be else- 
where, Iam perfectly convinced, that the fewer and more 
simple the laws are in our primary schools, the easier will 
they be governed. 

If I were to advise one of my own sons, on this head, I 
should say, “ When you open your school, make it your first 
business to assign every child his place and to establish per- 
fect order in the school room. No matter about the studies 
or recitations the first day. You will want most of the time 
for expressing your views, and for telling the school what you 
expect and shall require. As you proceed, notice the first de- 
viation from the general course which you have marked out, 
and let the child understand that you are quite in earnest, and 
mean to insist on implicit obedience. In this way, “give 
line upon line, and precept upon precept,” fora very few 
days, and it will be effectual with nine tenths of your schol- 
ars. And even where it is not, I advise you to ‘ forbear threat- 
ening,’ as much as possible. It is rarely the safest and best 
way to tell a boy, “ If you do that again, I will punish you so 
and so ;” for when the offence is repeated, there may be miti- 

ting circumstances, which will make you regret that you 

id not reserve the right of varying the punishment. Rather 
let him understand that you are determined to be obeyed at all 
hazards ; and that you intend to follow him up, with all the 
severity which the attainment of the end requires. But if 
you threaten a specific punishment, be sure to execute. You 
cannot flinch, without virtually giving up your authority, and 
making yourself infinite trouble. 

Demand nothing but what the best good of your school re- 
quires. Make your views, wishes and determinations known 
to every scholar, with the reasons of them. Carry every 
thing with a re | hand. Nip ev encroachment upon 

our authority in the bud. Never suffer yourself to be teased 
into an indulgence which your better judgment would with- 
hold. In all ordinary cases, let your words “ drop as the hon- 
ey-comb.” Be consistent and uniform in your whole adminis- 
tration. What you require or forbid to-day, require or forbid 
to-morrow. Be strictly impartial in your government. Be 
just as exact with the children of the rich as of the poor,— 








with those of your best friends as with others. Convince the 
whole school, by your untiring assiduity, that you have no 
pique to gratify, no by-ends to accomplish ; but that your sole 
object is todo them good, and that the severest discipline 
— you ever inflict, is extorted by a solemn conviction of 
uty. 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


_ Earnestly as | have insisted upon the importance of moral 
influence in common school government, and strongly as I 
should deprecate the frequent use of the rod, or the ferule, I 
am by no means prepared to say that corporal punishments 
should never be resorted to. On the contrary, I believe that 
they are sometimes as necessary in the school as in the 
ont! and that to “spare the rod would be to spoil the 
ebild. 

In the best governed schools not only is the rod rarely used, 
but it is never kept in sight. It is only sent for when all oth- 
er means have failed. In such a case, as much should be 
made of the preparations as possible. All the studies and re- 
citations should be suspended. The culprit should be brought 
out and arraigned. A handful of well chosen sprouts should 
be brought in and toughened in the fire, especially if he be 
stout and stubborn, and then used with great coolness and 
discretion. One such scene will do more to deter from trans- 
gression than a thousand blows dealt out, as they sometimes 
are, in a passion, or where milder means would answer a great 
deal better. 


PARENTAL CO-OPERATION IN THE GOVERNMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


I have only to add that no school can be well regulated and 
governed, without the co-operation of parents and schoo!-com- 
mittees. If what the teacher does in the school-room is coun- 
teracted at home ; if parents, when a child is punished, take 
part with him against the master, and proclaim their dissatis- 
faction in the ears of the whole district, itis in vain for any 
one to think of going on for a single hour. Many schools 
have been broken up and ruined, justin this way. Some un- 
governed and Ca aba scholar just en:ering his teens, and 
belonging to an influential family refuses to obey the laws and 
is punished. He goes home witha grevious complaint. His 
father entertains it, and his mother cannot have her Tommy 
abused so. The flame spreads, and the teacher is either driv- 
en away, or leaves in disgust. How true is it, in this case, as 
well asa thousand others, that “one sinner destroys much 
good.” We have seen it and mourned over it. Tommy is 
now prepared to resist every attempt tu bring him into sub- 
jection, whether at home or at school ; and if he is not actu- 
ally ruined, no thanks to his parents for saving him. Extreme 
cruelty would certainly justify a parent in taking his child out 
of school and using all his influence to displace the teacher. 
But in none save extreme cases is it safe to interfere. It 
paralyzes the arm of necessary discipline at once ; and with- 
out government what is any school good for? There are 
some cases in which the recreant scholar is too old to be sub- 
jected to corporal punishment ; and then it is the duty of the 
committee to come to the teacher’s aid, exclude the rebel at 
once from the enjoyment of privileges upon which he has so 
wantonly trampled. 


NUMBER OF SCHOLARS IN ONE SCHOOL. 


A school of forty is quite large enough for one teacher. 
I should never wish to have the number exceed thirty where 
my own children are educated, though I have sometimes had 
more than twice that number myself, and am fully aware, 
that sone teachers can do better justice to seventy or eighty, 
than others can to fiveand twenty. A very vanibedied, on 
the other hand is not apt to be profitable. The children need 
more excitement than they are likely to feel, where there are 
not more than three or four in a class. Or perhaps the fault 
may be in the teacher; the stimulus not being sufficient to 
call his energies into vigorous action. But no district ought 
ever to crowd sixty or seventy scholars, of all ages and both 
sexes, into one school room. It is impossible for any teacher 
to take care of so many, and “divide to every one his portion 
in due season.” Nor isit at all necessary to impose such a 
burden. Let the school be divided. Call in the aid of a well 
qualified female teacher, according to the plan already sug- 
gested, and furnish her with a convenientroom for the instruc- 
ion of the younger classes. 
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SCHOLARS SHOULD BE SENT EARLY, PUNCTUALLY, AND REGULAR- 
LY TO SCHOOL. 


It isthe habit of some parents to keep their children at 
home a = two, after the school opens. Just let them 
look at the subject in its true light. How can a child be ex- 

cted to commence his studies with all that interest which 
1s so essential to rapid improvement, when the class has been 

ing on for a number of days, perhaps weeks before he came 
in? Let the parent simply ask himself, what would be the 
effect upon my feelings, if in setting out upon a long journey 
I were detained till my friends had got the start of a hundred 
miles? Every one knows with how much more pleasure and 
success we prosecute any undertaking, in connection with 
others, when we commence upon equal terms, than when we 
labor all the while under the discouragement of being behind. 

Children much more than adults, are creatures of sympa- 
thy—of instinctive emulation. They love to start and go on 
together, and lose a great deal when they are kept out of 
school at the beginning of the term. Shall I be told, that I 
am not at all aware, how difficult it is for the poor to keep up 
with the revolutions of the seasons, and have their children in 
readiness, when the schools open? But I am quite aware of 
it. I happen to know all about it; and I know tco what can 
be done where the parents of very limited means view the 
subject right, and are stimulated to corresponding efforts. 

Another point of great importance is, to have every scholar 
in his seat, at the opening of the school both morning and 
afternoon, it is a common and a just complaint, with teachers, 
in scattered districts, and I believe 1 may add in populous vil- 
lages, also, that a considerable number of the children are late 
at school, especially in short and cold mornings. They come 
in, “ stringing along,” as our grand mothers used to say, and 
half frozen, after the school is begun, to the great annoyance 
of the teacher, and the very serious interruption of all his ar- 
rangements for the day. It is ten o’clock before he can get 
the classes filled up, and every thing quiet and settled for 
study and recitations. Thus an hour in a day is nearly lost 
to the whole school, by the tardiness of afew. This, in all 
ordinary cases, is inexcusable. No parent has a right in this 
way, to abridge the privileges of his more punctual neighbors, 
to say nothing of the loss which his own children experience. 

Regular attendance from day to day through the season, is 
another thing quite essential to the improvement of ‘the schol- 
ar, and the highest perfection of our common school system. 
Some children are kept out athird, or one quarter of the time, 
without their parents ever dreaming of the irreparable loss 
growing out of this irregularity. It is admitted, indeed, that 
the boy cannot be expected to learn quite so much as if he 
had no interruptions ; but the great diminution of interest in 
the studies, which these interruptions occasion, is rarely ta- 
ken into the account. How can any one who is broken off his 
books, and is away from his class, two or three days ina 
week, keep up that attention and ardor, without which, rapid 
advances are never made, in any stage or branch of educa- 
tion ? Where the circumstances of a family are such, that a 
child cannot possibly be gor more than half the winter,’ it 
is far more profitable to keep him at his studies regularly, 
while he does go, than to send him irregularly through the 
whole season. 

In farming districts, it is quite common, I believe, for fa- 
thers to take out their older sons from the school a month or 
perhaps more, before it closes. They want them in their barns 
and woodyards, so as to get every thing out of the way, be- 
fore the warm season opens. I do not deny but that this cut- 
ting a lad short in his studies, may sometimes be necessary ; 
bat it is exceedingly to be regretted, and where he is making 
good proficiency, he ought to be continued, as long as be can 
possibly be spared. It is better to cultivate a litle less land, 
than to hinder him from getting at least a thorough common 
education. 


VACATIONS. . 

School teachers cannot be confined all the year. They 
must have seasons of relaxation to go abroad and take the air, 
and visit their friends, and recruit their jaded energies, both 
of body and mind. Still more do young scholars need fre- 
quent vacations. 

Ido not think more than nine months schooling in a year 








can be at all profitable for children under the age of twelve. 
if not otherwise actively employed, they want at least three 
months to play and grow in—not all at once but in three or 
four vacations. Some will say, this is losing too much pre- 
cious time; but do they consider that the physical part of a 
child’s education is no less essential than the intellectual part? 
How little can the most gifted and well furnished mind ac- 
complish, in a feeble and sickly body ; and feeble the body 
certainly will be, if you shut it up all, or nearly all, the year, 
in a crowded school-room. 

But while I plead for a liberal allowance of time for relax- 
ation and play, in a system of popular education, and am fully 
convinced that much more is lost than can be gained by hav- 
ing the vacations very short and infrequent, I am aware that 
there is in most of the rural districts, if not in the towns and 
villages, a prevailing tendency to the opposite extreme. Both 
the winter and the summer schools are too short ; the former 
being not much, if any, over three months, and the latter 
about four. This is allowing quite too much time for play, 
and for loosing what has been acquired in one school before 
the other opens. While a vacation of a month just gives the 
mind time to unbend and recover its elasticity, doubling or 
trebling the indulgence dissipates and unfits it for close appli- 
cation. Indeed, few parents, I believe, will deny that some- 
thing like nine months schooling in twelve, is desirable, 
wherever it can be afforded. But how many are there, with 
large young families to educate, whose first and main question 
at every school meeting is, how far will the public money go? 
and who are ready to vote down any motion which would 
take even a small sum out of their own pockets, to keep the 
school-master or school-mistress, a month or two longer. Now 
if any thing in the world is “ penny wise and pound foolish,” 
here we have it. It is pitiful,—it is infinitely pitiful; and yet, 
there are thousands of promising children, in New England 
and New York, even, who have more vacation every year 
than term-time, or in other words who are kept out of school 
one half or two thirds of the year, because their parents are 
too penurious or too shiftless to pay a few shillings for their 
tuition. 


For the Journal. 
THE HOUSE I LIVE IN. No. 3, CONCLUDED. 
By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. 


STRUCTURE, USES, AND ABUSES OF THE SKIN. 


Now if the structure of the papilla of the true skin, every 
where, is what I have described, and if these papille are as nu- 
merous, on every part of the body—though, undoubtedly, 
smaller—as on the balls of the fingers, is it not true that the 
skin is a curious organ? I believe that by this time every 
reader thinks so. 

You will also believe with me that the skin is an organ 
which should be properly educated and taken care of. To ed- 
ucate it properly, is to allow it, from the earliest infancy, to 
perform the work for which God, its maker, designed it. But 
this it cannot well do, unless it is kept free, soft, clean and of 
a right temperature. Hence the importance of keeping the 
body neither too cold nurtoo hot. Hence, also, the importance 
of frequent bathing—warm or cold—and of a loose dress. If 
we suffer dirt to remain long on the skin, it must impede the 
performance of its various offices. In like manner if our 
clothes compress the skin any where, at least = at a time, it 
may produce mischief. The skin will best perform its office 
in those climates where little if any clothing is required, pro- 
vided due attention is paid to bathing; and hence, perhaps 
one reason why bathing is so common in such countries, an 
why it is even made a religious duty. I say it will best per- 
form its office in those climates; but by great care and atten- 
tion it may be made to act pretty regularly and effectually in 
almost any climate whatever, especially in one no farther 
north than ourown. However, the worse the climate in which 
we live, the greater the error in the early education of our 
skins, the worse our present habits, and the more severe our 
sufferings as the consequences of these habits—in the form of 
colds, asthmas, eruptive diseases, chronic diarrheas, fever and 
consumption—the greater and more pressing is the necessity 
of our doing all we can to have our skins in a healthy state. 
Some persons seem to make the contrary conclusion ; and be- 
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cause they cannot “ be perfect,” or at least cannot be so imme- 
diately, they seem to justify themselves in indolence—in do- 
ing far less than they might do. But such persons are eithera 
little wanting in conscientiousness, or else they have not rightly 
studied their own nature and the volume of eternal truth, and 
the solemn obligation which devolves on us to glory God in our 
bodies as well as in our spirits, since both are alike his, and 
should be alike devoted to his most reasonable service. 

The skin really ought to be washed in water, warm or cold, 
every day. Noone, in any event, should omit to wash it 
thoroughly several times a week. Andibere are parts of it 
which must be washed—for to neglect it would be downright 
slovenliness—at least once a day; and if our employments are 
of such a kind as will much expose particular portions of our 
bodies, it may be needful to wash these portions of the system 
several times aday. Such are the hands and sometimes the 
face and the feet. One sect of the Jews made it a_rule, I be- 
lieve, to wash their hands before every meal. Nor was it these 
frequent washings, in themselves considered, for which the 
Saviour reproved them; but only their folly in not taking so 
much pains to keep clean their minds and souls, as they did 
their hands and faces and cups and platters. I like to see 

ple—and no doubt the Saviour of mankind approved of it— 

eep their hands and faces clean by washing them, at least, as 

often as they come to their meals, or lay aside their employ- 
ments to converse with their visiters, or their other friends. 

Some parts of the hands and face, however, require more 
attention than others. J have seen those—and among them 
not a few children and youth at our common schools—who, 
though they washed their hands and face before breakfast, or 
at least made the pretence of doing so, were yet far from being 
clean. Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well, 
says an old maxim; and if washing our hands and faces is 
worth doing at all, is not that, too, worth doing well? Butdo 
we wash ourselves well when we do little more than just 
moisten a little our noses, cheeks and chin, and just touch the 
tips of our fingers? Do not the mouth, and eyes, and nose, 
and ears, and neck, require particular and careful attention ? 
Do not the nails, also, and the wrists, and the spaces between 
the fingers ? 

I sometimes speak of old maxims ; and there is an old max- 
im which I wish to bring in here. It is that prevention is bet- 
ter than cure. To cure an evil, or to remove it after it has 
arisen, is to do well; but to prevent it, so that there will be no 
necessity for curing it, is to do better. This hint is especially 
important to the young in the habit of personal cleanliness. 
Prevention here is better than cure; a great deal better. Do 
not neglect to wash often; but it is still more important to 
prevent by proper care, the need of much washing. A proper 
and timely use of the pocket-handkerchief will save youa great 
deal of trouble ; but a proper degree of pains to avoid daubing 
your hands with ink and other impurities, will save you from 
much more, because ink is exceedingly difficult to remove. 

There is one thing to be especially remembered in this place, 
which is, that he who takes much pains to keep his hands and 
face clean while he is young, will speedily ten a habit of 
keeping them clean, so that it will cost him no pains, or at most 
very little. 

One thing more still. They who form the early habit of 
keeping the hands and face clean, are, at the same time, form- 
ing the important habit of keeping their clothes clean. This 
is a habit of no small importance. For to say nothing of the 
fact that dirty clothes tend to render our skins dirty, is it nota 
matter of some consequence to be able to save our friends the 
trouble of washing for us, as much as we can? They who 
love their neighbors as the scripture directs, and especially 
they who love their female friends—their mothers and sisters 
—as they ought to love them, will rejoice as much, or almost as 
much, when they can save them labor and trouble, as when 
they can save labor to themselves. 

These remarks in — this lesson, are especially intend- 
ed for pupils at schools, at least if there are any to whom they 
apply. And I have seen such individuals of both sexes. [ 
have seen not only boys but girls who were in the daily habit 
of getting ink, &c. on their hands, their paper, their books and 
their clothes. You would never see them with clean hands, 
and almost as rarely with clean faces, or necks, or clean 
clothes. Let such beware of the power and influence and 
strength and consequences of bad early habits. 
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THE MEMBRANES. 


You have now formed a pretty accurate idea of the mean 
ing of the word membrane, as we use it in books of anatomy 
and physiology. The skin, as has been seen, is a membrane, 
but it seems to be triple; i. e. made up of three membranes. 
Membranes may be thinner or thicker; some of them are ex- 
ceedingly thin indeed. There isa mass of membrane directly 
under the skin which is of this sort. It is called cei!ular mem- 
brane, because it consists of a great number of little cells, 
which give it almost a honey-comb appearance. Some have 
considered ita part of the skin, and have regarded it asa 
fourth layer. But sometimes, too,a membrane is very thick. 
Thus the cuticle, the outside layer of the skip, is as thick, al- 
most, as sole leather, on the heels of people who go barefooted 
a great deal. The film, too, which connects the toes of web- 
footed birds, as the goose, and of the limbs of the bat and fly- 
ing squirrel, (called wings,) are membranes of great strength 
and thickness. 

There is a vast amount of membrane in the human body. 
The surface of the body, in a middle-sized man has been usu- 
ally estimated at fifteen square feet ; equal in extent to a table 
five feet long and three wide. Then the same sort of mem- 
brane, only thinner, which lines the lungs is thought be about 
equally extensive. Again, the lining of the intestinal canal 
from extremity to extremity, must be equal to ten or twelve 
square feet. Lastly all the parts in the human body, which 
open to the air, or which have any communication with the 
air, in any way whatever, as the ears, eyes, &c. are lined in a 
similar manner. Of these last there may be three or four 
square feet. In short, the amount of this sort of membrane 
alone, in the Luman body cannot be less than about fifty square 
feet ; equal to a table, or plane, seven feet, or more, square. 

All the membrane of which I have been now speaking, 
consisting chiefly in three great divisions of about fifteen feet 
each, is called the mucous membrane. Whenever, therefore, 
you read in any book about mucous membrane, you may be 
sure it is some portion of what I have been dunking to you. 

But fifty square feet of membrane is but a very small part of 
the whole amount of membrane in the human body; it seems 
but little more than a beginning. Indeed | cannot tell you 
how Fag square feet of membrane there is in a person; it 
may be that there are several thousand ; probably there are. 
| think there are some thousands of feet of the cellular mem- 
brane alone; of which the greater part is as fine as the finest 
gauze. The skin itself, as you will remember, is triple; so 
that there are really forty-five feet of that, instead of fifteen. 

One thing I wishrto tell you about the mucous membrane. 
If you wish to be healthy, you must take pains to keep this 
membrane—the whole of it—in good condition. Young peo- 
ple, as well as older ones, often fail in this matter. This 





| membrane should be kept cool, clean, and free from irritation. 
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Thus air too hot, or abounding in dust, injures the mucous 
membrane of the lungs, and too much heat and dust injure 
greatly, (as 1 have told you elsewhere,) the skin. Thus, too, 
irritating substances, as green apples, or any other green fruit, 
or chalk, or clay, or slate peielie-al of which some young 
people eat— should be avoided as likely to irritate the mucous 
membrane which lines the intestinal canal, and do great mis- 
chief. But I must tell you more of this at some other time. 





The following communication is from one who has had 
more than thirteen years experience as a teacher in Reading 
and Speaking, not only to young men and ladies in our higher 
institutions of learning, but to teachers of common schools, 
who wished to make themselves more useful in this branch of 
instruction. It will be followed by others and we can safely 
commend them to the careful attention of teachers and 
scholars. 

+ READING. No. l. 

Me. Eprror :—I sympathize with you cordially in your de- 
sire to see every child in our common schools made an intel- 
ligent and accomplished reader, and if you still think that the 
results of my observation and experience can lead to im- 
proved methods of teaching in this department, | shall cheer- 
fully comply with your request to communicate a series of ar- 
ticles on the subject. 
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It is not perhaps generally known by the ae at large, or 
by school teachers, that elocution is universally taught, by reg- 
ular teachers in this art, by example on their part and imita- 
tion on the partot the pupil. They follow in this respect pre- 
cisely the same method as instructers in instrumental and vo- 
cal music. The generai impression is that reading can alone 
be taught by rules and directions, with little or no exemplifica- 
tion by the living voice of the teacher. True, the teacher oc- 
casionally reads a verse or paragraph without producing or 
expecting any considerable effort on the part of the class to im- 
itate his superior manner of reading. The writer made the 
same mistake in the outsetof hisexperience. But with Walk- 
er’s Grammar of Elocution, one of the best practical as well as 
theoretical works on the subject, he found that the most intel- 
ligent scholars of a classical school could not read the exam- 
ples according to the directions although they are given in im- 
mediate connection and are in the main exceedingly apposite. 
But persevering effort and inquiry into the reasons of failure 
soon led toa different method. 

The first direction then which I should give to teachers of 
common schools, is fo teach the youngest scholars WHOLLY BY 
EXAMPLE, and to depend PRINCIPALLY on example in assisting 
the more advanced. : 

Such directions have been given before; and teachers will 
generally assent to their propriety. But those who give them 
and those who practise on them but oceasivnally, seem not to 
be aware of the great importance of this rule when followed 
out with sufficient care and perseverance. 

All professional teachers of elocution know that a very great 

roportion of their labor must be spent in breaking up the bad 
Dalits of articulation, emphasis, voice and natural play of tones 
acquired at school and college. These habits begin at a very 
early age and if fixed in the youngest classes at school, are 
the most difficult to correct. Those who have attended to this 
subject will have observed, that children fall into these habits 
almost as a matter of course, when first they begin to read, un- 
less they are required to repeat every two or three words, sen- 
tence, or paragraph, as read or pronounced by the teachers. 
The monotonous and senseless drawl, so common in our 
schools and exhibited in the youngest classes, can be entirely 
prevented. If the teacher is sufficiently thorough he may 
train them at the earliest stage, so that then and for the rest 
of their lives they shall read im a natural, forcible and inier- 
esting manner. They will indeed as their minds expand and 
improve in discipline and refinement, be susceptible of constant 
improvement in the higher qualities of delivery, but at no pe- 
riod will they cause the elocutionist months and even years 
of labor in teaching what should have been taught in early 
childhood, and in overcoming habits formed at that age and so 
completely incorporated as to seem like natural peculiarities 
in their physical and mental constitution. : 

In urging teachers to adopt this method, the writer has been 
often met with the objection, that they themselves had too low 
an opinion of their own reading to depend upon it as a model 
for their scholars. This is a natural feeling, and at first sight 
the objection seems proper.. But let it be remembered that 
the teacher can always, if he chooses, set a better example 
than the utter draw! of a child first learning to read a line of 
continuous sense ; and indeed this is often done by those who 
never suspect that they can do more. All good instructors in 
teaching the alphabet take pains to make their little charge 
name the letters with a short, spirited and articulate enuncia- 
tion. This sort of pains should be taken with the reading ofa 
child as long as he is in school. The teacher, even if he knows 
nothing of the principles of elocution, can always find abun- 
dance of faults which he can correct ty example; and for all 
but the older scholars, ard even for them, unless the school 
has been previously taught in this way by some one who was 
a better reader than himself, he can, by taking pains, set an 
example better upon the whole than they will set one another. 
He may indeed have many faults in common with his scholars 
—faults acquired in school, and of which both he and they are 
equally unconscious, but from his superiority of age and edu- 
cation, he will always be able, if ambitious and faithful, to 
surpass his scholars and benefit them more than they will ben- 
efit themselves or one another. 

Not only the teacher’s example may be made use of, but 
that of a scholar who is a good reader and at the same time 








“apttoteach.” The writer has known great success attend 
this plan in a primary school on the monitorial plan, and a dis- 
tinguished and successful professional teacher of: elocution, 
who likewise fills with great ability the situation of principal 
of a large monitorial free school in another town from the 
former, informed him that the plan of mutual instruction an- 
swers admirably well in this department. 


But the moment the teacher faithfully attempts to instruct 
in the mode we are considering, his own reading will begin 
to improve. It will even improve more than that of his pu- 
pils. It is surprising to witness how much more forcible and 
varied the tones of a teacher become by being compelled to 
set an example that shall correct the faults and rouse the am- 
bition of his scholars. He is to be sure liable to grow less 
simple and easy in his manner, just as writing-masters are 
apt to have a stiff hand, but this consequence may be avoided, 
and if it fullows, will injure the teacher far more than the 
pupil. 

This mode of teaching reading, (or rather this teaching of 
reading by the master, for this may be said to be the only mode 
by which much instruction can be given in this branch,) has a 
happy effect in a school from the life and animation and pleas- 
ure with which it causes the exercise to be performed. The 
scholars have their minds aroused from listlessness and re- 
called from wandering by the animated tones and forcible 
emphasis of the teacher. So great indeed is the animation 
produced by the intellectual stimulus of reading or speaking, 
if it rises to eloquence, that the teacher will often be under the 
necessity of using a much stricter discipline than would be 
neeessary where there is nothing but the necessity of “keeping 
the place,” to prevent the pupils from being languid and list- 
less to any degree whatever. 

Finally this mode bas abundant sanction from experience. 
The writer is acquainted not only with particular schools and 
districts, hut towns where a striking and bighly gratifying im- 
provement has been produced in this way within a few years. 
{In one of the largest towns in Connecticut the little pupils 
fresh from the primary schools, were a few years ago not at 
all superior in reading to those of country districts, but within 
ten years a complete change has taken place for the better. 
The teachers have got into the habit of imitating the instruc- 
ters of elocution who have been employed in the town. In 
general, primary schools, tacght by females, show the most 
improvement in this respect. This class of teachers have pe- 
culiar qualifications for forming good habits among children in 
this branch. They generally read better themselves in con- 
sequence of their clearer and more flexible voices, and their 
greater liveliness of feeling and quickness of apprehension. 
They also enter with a more hearty interest into such ideas as 
most interest a child in the first development of his faculties. 

Let it not be inferred that these remarks are intended to 
sanction the opinion so frequently expressed, that rules are of 
no use in acquiring or communicating the art of reading. On 
the contrary they are of great use to the teacher, and may be 
made so tu the advancedscholar. The writer will endeavor to 
give hereafter several particular directions as to the precise 
mode in which the teacher should make use of his own exam- 
ple, and as to the best manner of introducing scholars from the 
spelling book to the reading book. He will mention some 
false rules of reading which are universally received and prac- 
tised upon in common schools, and which are not only con- 
trary to the precepts and practice of all who write upon or 
teach elocution, but constitute an exccedingly troublesome ob- 
stacle to the improvement of pupils of al! ages and conditions. 
Finally, at the close he will endeavor to give a few simple 
rules of reading, of easy application, and particu'arly adapted 
to the instruction of children. In the mean time, however, he 
would urge every teacher who reads this article, and who bas 
not tried the method recommended, to commence imnu.ediately 
the breaking up of bad habits and forming good ones among 
his scholars, by requiring them to imitate his own example on 
a few words ata time. If he insists upon bis scholars re- 
peating their attempts until they succeed in exhibiting a good 
imitation, he will be surprised and gratified in witnessing their 
improvement. Those whose habits are bad should not be suf- 
fered to read at all except in imitation of their teacher until 
they have learned to read pretty well. 
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sorrows not sorrets, unusual ‘“« un-use-yal, fii 
strictly “ stricly, mr soa . — ai a : 
share ** sheer, underst ‘* undustood, ) 
society “ siety, unfort-u-nate ‘* unfortinate, r 
satin “ sat’n, usually “ usully, I 
shallow “ shaller, c 
sixth “ six, western ‘* west-un, k 
sought ** sort, wrapt (rapt) “* wropt, r 
steady © “« stiddy, wander (wonder) ‘* wander, v 
shining “ shinin, widen “* widden, . 
suddenly * suddnly, wishing “* wishin, , 
softly ** soffly, worship “ wuship, ‘ 
Syracuse “ Syracus:, water “* warter, , 
stone ** stun, warmest ** wamest f 
serpent ‘“* sarpent, wrath *¢ wroth, < 
sal-u-tary “ saletary, winter *“* wenter, : 
sicrilege “ sacrilege, warm “ wawm, 
sed-u-lously ** sedoolously worth “* wuth, ) 
suffereth . ** suffreth, wildly “ wilely, ) 
sharpening *“* sharpning wandering ‘* wandering , 
swarming ‘* swaming, whistling ** whistlin, 
swallowed ‘¢ swallered, widow *¢ widder, 
sire ‘6 si-er, willows *¢ willers, 
8 -rifice * § cr jice, well * wale, 
s ocki: gs ** stoc cins, whether ‘¢ whuther, 
s “ s6r, winds “ wins, 
sculpt-ure “ sculpter, warble ** waw-ble, 
soot  sut, 
soil * sile, yellow * yaller, (yarler,) 
sphere “« spere, yonder ** yender, 
sabbath-day “ sabber-day, yarn “* yahn. 
stat-utes ** stattutes, 
sittest ‘© settest, 
saith “* sathe. ARITHMETIC. 
shrub-ber-y “ srubber-y, Mr. Epiror:—I like very much the suggestions of your 
structure “* structer, correspondent A. 8S. jr., on the study of arithmetic, and trust 
stupendous. ‘* stupendious, that they will lead teachers to better methods of communica- 
stormy “ stawmy, ting a knowledge of this indispensable branch of common ed- 
_ . $6-no-rous’ ‘* son’-a-rous, ucation. I send you a few additional thoughis, not because 
spirit “ sperit, they are new, but because I have found them useful in the 
south-ern ‘¢ south-en school room. In this study, of all others, the first ideas should 
: i d be simple and distinct, associated with the simplest and most 
situated sitooated, — familiar objects and worked as it were into the texture of dail 
society “ sussiety, (siety,) thought. Much of the indistinctness which continues wit 
scorching “ scorchin, many otherwise practically educated men through life in all 
several “ sevral, that relates to number_in its complex combinations, arises from 
swarms ** swams, the indistinct ideas early formed of the simple elements of 
spoilers “ spilers, which they are composed. As the first ideas of number should 
pasar ¢ eneinain be from observation of real objects, and all subsequent knowl- 
pringing as png edge should be connected and applied to questions and rela- 
ourprise ~~ tions which will arise in the daily transactions of life. From 
an absence of these cardinal principles in teaching arithmetic, 
tassels * tossels, how few come out of our common schools, or any schools in- 
tracts “ tracks, deed, with that mastery of the science as enables them tosolve 
traveller ** travler, readily questions which are constantly presented. The arith- 
tow’-ards’, “* to-wards’, metic in daily use was not acquired at school, but frcm expe- 
thousand “© thousn, rience and invention, and is done with the more labor, because 
tuli “ tulu its elementary truths were never clearly mastered or eee gen 
muip a P, applied. The examples with which the books abound are 
tenons tenants, principally abstract numbers in complex relations, and the pu- 
tempests ** tempess, pil does not readily comprehend them or their uses. The mind 
tremendous “* tremen-jus, is perplexed and disgusted with a study which presents so few 
torture ** torter, tangible points for its grasp, and so little of every day experi- 
trophies ** trdphies, ence to allure and attach. The course of explanation, when 
tyranny “ tyranny, any is given, is usually not satisfactory, and results in doing 
turbulent “* turberlent, or ps pupil, es the pupil = en to — ae 
; : self, and the whole process should evolve the principle, or the 
tottering 7 tottring, rule, and carry to the mind the irresistible canviaties tink it 
tumult-u-ous * tumul-too-o.:.’ ; must be so, and cannot be otherwise. 
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arithmetic and therefore I have no further necessity for study- 
ing it.” Yet if you request them to ascertain the amount of 
several articles of goods which their mother or sister had just 
been purchasing, they hesitate, mention several amounts, and 
finally: say, that there was “no such sum in the arithmetic,” 
and give it up for want of practical knowledge. Why is this 
so? Tworeasons. Many books in use are deficient ‘n prac- 
tical examples and the teacher does not direct the pupil’s mind 
from the abstract principle of the science to its practical use. 
If the teacher would frequently propose such questions as oc- 
cur in the store and in their every day business, the pupil would 
know how to go to work, his science would give him correct- 
ness, his experience facility, and the instruction of the teacher 
would be present for his assistance. ‘T'eachers do not bring 
enough of the sales and purchases, the measurements and 
calculations of the world into the school room. When a 
scholar has mastered a principle, the teacher should see that 
the pupil can make an application of it to the every day busi- 
ness of life. When the pupil has learned one rule, addition, 
for example, he is hurried on into another. But instead of pro- 
ceeding in this manner, the teacher should propose practical 
examples, such as the following—It is 34 miles from Hartford 
to New-Haven, 80 miles from New-Haven to New-York, and 
96 from New-York to Philadelphia ; how far is it from Hart- 
ford to Philadelphia? It is advisable to continue this until the 
child is very familiar with addition, and the teacher ought to 
remember that he is teaching youthful minds which cannot 
comprehend abstract rules readily. Then let him.proceed to 
subtraction. After he has gone through with that rule let 
him apply both rules, by giving such examples as the follow- 
ing; John gives 40 cents for an arithmetic, 20 cents for a 
slate, 60 cents for a reader, and gives a ten dollar bill in pay- 
ment; how much ought he to receive back ? Let the teacher 
also accustom the pupils to give out examples under a par- 
ticular head, so that he can ascertain whether the pupil under- 
stands the rule or not. Let bim also accustom them to think 
readily, which can be accomplished by not waiting long for 
an answer, but passing on to the next pupil and so on. 
There is too much hurry in studying arithmetic. The 
pupil is made to think that if he can learn the rale well, and 
get the answer in the book, he has done all that is required, 
and is prepared to go intoanother one, and so on until he has 
finished the study, that is the book. Ifa promiscuous exam- 


ple is given to a pupil taught in this manner, he does not ex- | 


amine the nature of it, and find out the first steps necessary 
to be taken, but immediately turns to find an analogy between 
it and some one which he ~ been told how to work. The 
example does not suggest its appropriate rule, and he knows 
not what one to apply. After trying one rule, then another, 
and then a third, he gives up in despair, the example is laid 
aside or he calls out to his teacher, “ Will you please show 
me thiserample.” The teacher works it outon his slate, the 
pupil never looks at the example nor asks the reason why such 
and such steps are taken, but takes his sponge, rubs it out, and 
goes to work in the same manner at the next. 

Teachers in all schools should form their pupils into class- 
es, for they-can spend more time with them, and they will 
have an excitement to do their best. There is alsoan advan- 
tage in giving the pupils a definite lesson which they will be 
requested to work out at other times than the recitations, so 
that whenever they recite they will have the operation before 
them and will be more ready to give reasons for each step. 

I find great benefit in having only one pupil perform a part 
of an example. Suppose the question be to reduce 2cwt., to 
Ibs., | would ask one, what kind of reduction is it? another, 
how performed ? another to reduce it to quarters, and another 
topounds. Again if | wish to multiply 365 by 24, I would 
have one pupil multiply by the 4 tens, and another by the 2 
units, and another commence to add the two products, and 
perhaps, a fourth to finish. 

But I have prolonged the communication beyond my first 
design. 





INTERROGATION, 


Intimately connected with the point which I have been urging, is 
the practice of interrogation ; the object of which, when rightly 
conducted, is two fold; first, to ascertain satisfactorily that ideas, 
in distinction from mere words, are received by the pupil; and, 





secondly, to afford opportunities for the communication of inciden- 
tal instruction. 

There is no way in which the correctness or incorrectness of a 
child’s ideas on any subject can be so effectually ascertained, as by 
proposing a series ot questions; their extent and bearing being de. 
termined for the most part, by the answers received. A teacher 
who has not been in the habit of doing this, can form no adequate 
notion of the amount of ignorance and misapprehension which this 
ploughshare of the mind will turn up. 

Now there are two methods in which a tendency to misconceive 
the meaning of words may be met; and both must, as far as possi- 
ble, be brought to bear upon the evil. The first is,—visysLe ILLUS. 
‘rations. Wherever the subject will admit of it, there is nothing 
equal to this kind of explanation. You will recollect an observation 
made some paragraphs back, ‘the eye remembers;” it might also be 
said, (although of course comparatively and subject to exceptivn,) 
the eye makes no mistakes. A child has a very different, a much 
more perfect idea of that which it sees, than it can have of any thing 
which is incapable of being perceived by the senses; its concep- 
tions are generally vague and indistinct. 

Among the subjects which admit most easily of being explained 
by objects of sight, might be mentioned the various branches of nat- 
ural history, and the physical sciences generally. In some of these 
the object itself can be called in, and in others detached portions of 
it. In the absence of the object itself, or any part of it, a model, a 
graphic representation, an outline, or‘a diagram, will suffice; but 
something of the kind must, if possible be presented. Hence the 
importance of schools being provided with specimens of as many 
different things as possible, and of children being taught to cultivate 
habits of observation and inquiry. It isin many resp:cts of the 
highest importance to teach children to discern the most minute dif. 
ferences and resemblances in objects which they can examine ; the 
eye, the ear, the touch, the taste, the smell, should all be educated, 
by exercise on a great variety ofobjects. If the perceptive faculties 
be not carefully cultivated, it is impossible that the conceptions of a 
child can be either ready or accurate. 

Au example of the striking effect of specimene in aiding the imag- 
ination, is thus related by an eye witness. ‘* When a delegation of 
one of the most savage of the western tribes, a few years since, 
een through Philadelphia, they were invited to visit the museum. 

inding therein many of their quadruped acquaintance, wi*h various 
implements of their own warfare, and a vast number of objects be 
fore unknown to them, they were naturally much delighted with the 
celebrated establishment, and expressed (as far as an Indian ever 
designs to express it) their admiration of the novel spectacle. Di- 
vers ejaculations, and some obscure signs of relaxed gravity, were 





occasionally observable during their progress through the rooms, un- 
| til they came to that part of the hall where the skeleton of the huge 
| mastodon stoed all at once revealed to their bewildered scnses — 
| The awe which seemed to come over them now deprived their 
| tongues of utterance, and held their eyes fixed in the direction of 
| the vast black bony structure, as if it had been an object of adora- 
| tion. Such, it was said, their tribe are in the habit of regarding the 
| mammoth ; and as it had all their lives before been merely a crea. 

ture of the imagination, or seen only in detached portions, its real 
| bulk and proportions had probably never before been adequately 
conceived.” 

There will, however, sometimes be found matters of science, 
which we can neither bring before the eye, nor explain to the com. 
prehension of a child, and these he must be taught to receive on the 
evidence of testimony. It is important to guard the youthful mind 
against that contracted habit of thinking and reasoning, which makes 
its own kuowledge and extent of ubservation the standard of proba- 
bility. It was under the influence of this narrow and skeptical spirit 
that Mr. Hume maintained, that a miracle being contrary to experi- 
ence, could not be established by any humantestimony. And it was 
with equal reason and propriety that the king of Siam, when inform. 
ed by a foreigner at his court, that in some parts of Eurupe, at cer- 
tain seesons of the year, water became so solid that an elephant 
might walk over it, told the narrator, without much ceremony, that 
he lied. In many cases, however, in the absence of ocular demon- 
stration, it is possible to adopt an analogous fact or principle; and, 
wherever this can be done in a way of illustration, it is of course, 
highly desirable. Had it happened that any one atthe court of Siam 
had been acquainted with the properties of heat, and capable of per- 
forming the requisite experiments, the unbelief of his majesty might 
easily have been removed, and his confidence in testimony fully 
restored. 

But besides this mode of illustration, it is sometimes necessary to 
carry out toa considerible extent, the practice of accustoming the 
pupil to separate the prefixes and affixes of words, and to trace the 
root through other combinations. Let me, however, in connection 
with this subject, earnestly warn you against pushing this kind of 
investigation too far. Ihave known some teachers, partly perhaps 













from vanity, and partly from ignorance, make themselves exceeding>._ 
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ly ridiculous by attempting to meddle with Latin and Greek roots, 
before they were at all acquainted with either of these languages.— 
To a certain, but very limited extent, this may be done with safety ; 
beyond that limitation, the practice is manifestly absurd, and sure to 
lead all parties into error. The best advice that can be given to a 
young teacher on this subject, probably is this,—‘‘ So long as you are 
unacquainted with Latin and Greek, confine your etymological re. 
searches to the simplest examples that are given in elementary 
books prepared for this purpose; when you have mastered these 
languages, you may go as far as you please.” 

IncipenTaL TeacuinG, by which I mean the practice of communi- 
cating general knowledge in an incidental and unsystematic manner, 
although not liable to the same abuse, still needs to be imparted with 
judgment and caution. It should never be forgotten that in science, 
as well a8 in religion, there are many things which a * babe” in 
knowledge is ‘not able to bear.” Some teachers, in the plenitude 
of their zeal to impart, or rather perhaps in their anxiety to display, 
are accustomed to cram mere children with a kind of food which 
their tender minds can never digest. This is on every account high- 
ly objectionable. ‘The mere accumulation of facts in the memory 
is of trifling value, if unaccompanied by the development and train- 
ing of the feculties. A mind filled with the results of other men’s 
research, and unacquainted with the steps and processes of the proof, 
may, as Beattie remarks, filly enough be compared to a well filled 
granary, but bears no resemblance to the fruitful tield, which multi- 
plies that which is cast into its lap a thousand fold.—Dunn’s School 
Teachers’ Manual. 





EXTRACTS FROM MISS SEDGWICK. 


Home Scuoor.—Farmers and mechanics constitute the great 
mess of the American people. In the most highly civilized countries 
of Europe, there isa class more learned, more highly educated, and 
more accomplished, than any in America; but no where, in this 
world, is there a working class which can sustain a comparison with 
ours for intelligence, virtue, prosperity, and, in short, for all the 
means of happiness. 

It is to the favored homes of this distinguished class that I now call 
your attention, my young friends, and ask you to observe how well, 
and yet insensibly, a girl may be educating in the art of domestic 
economy, without suspending her school education. 

We have looked in upon our humblest homes, now let us survey 
our most favored. Mrs. Bond, a prosperous farmer's wife, ia a little 
on the bright side of forty. She is inteliigent, and is thoroughly 
educated for her condition. She has eight children. Her eldest 
boy is in coliege. Her eldest girl, Mary, is fourteen. What do- 
mestic business is she capable of lesrning ?—What is she taught? 

Mary Bond repairs and arranges her own clothes. She keeps 
her person thoroughly clean, and is, at all times, dressed neatly and 
suitably. Whatever else she has to do, her own room is kept in 
order. Her mother has taught her, betimes, that delicacy and self- 
respect require this—that if the room is ever so small, and the fur- 
niture ever so scanty, plain and old, order and neatness will make it 
comfortable, and give it a pleasing aspect. 

Is there anything more disgusting than the apartment of a slat- 
tern, Where there seems no place for any thing, and nothing in its 
place? I will not describe it, but if any of my readers have seen 
such a spectacle, I only ask them to recal the sensatious it excited. 

When Mary was eleven years old, her mother said to her, * I am 
going to make a change in your work. Instead of assisting Anny in 
the dairy, you are to set the tables. This involves great responsi- 
bility, my child, and requires that quality which you know I am con. 
stantly insisting upon, attention.” 

‘Then of all things, mother, do not give it to me to do, for you 
know I am naturally inattentive. 

«For that very reason, my dear child, I give you a kind of work 
where you will constantly realize the inconvenience of your fault, 
and consequently will be incited to reform, Depend upon it, it is 
not the gifted people who finally are the superior characters, but 
those who have a firm and ever wakeful principle of improvement, 


who are on the alert to take advantage of every opportunity to make | 


themselves wiser and better. You have this principle, Mary, and 
besides, you are affectionate, and cannot be willing that your father 
and I shall have the discomfort ofa disorder'y table.” 

** No indeed, mother—not if I can help it—so please give me my 
directions, and I'll do my best. I shall try your patience, mother, 
but that always holds out.” 

“I will describe to you, Mary, how things went on at poor aunt 
Livy's, where I lived a year, when I was a girl. When the tea 
hour approached, there was a regular dispute between Evelina and 
Margaret-Anne, whose turn it was to set the table. That being set. 
tled, one would begin, say Evelina. She would drag out the table, 
and put up the leaves with a slam, and then select from two or three 
tumbled table cloths, the one she ‘guessed mother meant.’ Then 


, the waiter was dashed on—not with the tea-furniture neatly arranged 
on it, for every article of that a separate journey was made to the 
pantry. The cups and saucers were brought in such a pile, there 
was an even chance they wouldtumble over before they reached 
the table. Then came jingling on the spoons, then a sugar bowl, 

| followed by a cream-pot, and so on, and so on; each time the door 

| was left open, particularly if it happened to be any where between 
| November and March. The first ten minutes at table you would 
hear outcries on every side, such as, ‘ Evelina where is the slop- 
bowl—run and kunt it up, child—stop, take the sugar bowl with you, 
| there is no sugar in it,’-—* You have forgotten the butter, Evelina,’ 
—‘ Mother, mayn’t Evelina get a knife for my place ?—* And a fork 
for mine? ‘I wonder if there was ever any house but ours where 
there was nerer a knife for the butter !—*‘ Evelina, do you see if you 
can find the water-pot,’-—* Oh dear—there goes the molasses drip- 
ping on the cloth—I wish Evelina would remember the saucer unde1 
the molasses.cup.’ Such scenes were repeated every day, and as 
you may believe, Mary, there was very little social enjoyment at 
the meals. Be as quiet, and as quick as you can—quietness graces 

all household offices, and that which must be done three times a 

day, should be done with dispatch: and very stupid or shamefully 
inattentive must that person be, who cannot do well what is so often 
repeated. You know what is wanted at our meals. ‘Take care 
and put every article in its right place, and there you will find it. 

One great advantage of order is, that it enables you to go about 

your work calmly, and with full possession of your mind which you 
will need as much as your hands.” 

Thus instructed, and warned by Evelina’s example, Mary began. 
Her cups were glossy, her glasses clear, and her spoons bright, for 
they were all washed and wiped by her own neat hand. Her cloth 
was spread straight, and after the meal, refolded in the creases and 
replaced. She committed some blunders at first. She cut sucha 
quantity of bread, that half of it was uneaten, and once or twice her 
father called her attention to an empty pepper-castor, or an unre- 
plenished salt-cellar. After a litthe while, Mary applied to the table 
the convenient division of the must haves and the may wants, and on 
a side table was placed a luaf of bread, an extra pitcher of milk, &c. 
&c., to replenish the table, if necessary, without the annoyance of 
opening, and shutting doors. 

How much does this foresight and order contribute to the cheer- 
fulness and good manners of the family table, perhaps we may add 
without exaggeration, to the health, as a writer on dietetics asserts 
that a quiet and cheerful mind at meals, is essential to good diges- 
tion. However this may be, we are sure that without order and at- 
tention in the female department, the meal-time cannot be what it 
should be to the master of the family—his pleasant hour of rest 
and recreation. Observe, my young friends, there is not only a 
saving of expense and labor in Mary’s mode of doing her work, but 
of what is infinitely more precious—time. 

Mary Bond aids her mother in the care of the younger children. 
She washes them thoroughly, dresses them neatly, and keeps their 
hair as glossy and smooth as her own. She knows how to perform 
the odd services that are to be done in every family, and that girls 
of fourteen, and even much less, have the capacity to perform. 
She can clean silver and brass in the best manner, and rub furniture 
so that you can see your face in it. 

Mary, at fourteen, can sweep and dust thoroughly, iron neatly, 
and clear-starch well enough for any lady in the land. She knows, 
as yet, very little of the culinary art, nothing, perhaps, besides ma- 
king good tea and coflee, (which, by the way, half the grown up 
people in the country cannot, or do not,) a pudding, biscuits, cake, 
or some may-want of that sort. 

Mrs. Bond now advances her daughter’s domestic duties. The 
first family must have is good bread. “I shall give the bread-ma.- 
king into your hands for a year to come, Mary,” said her mother.— 
“ Few girls of your age have strength to knead a large batch of 
bread, but you have. It is a healthy exercise, so do not spare your 
strength. You must be watchful, see that the emptyings are fresh 
and lively, watch the rising, for that depends something on the 
weather, and see to the baking—the best dough may be spoiled in 
the baking. Give your attention to it, my child—you know what I 
always tell you—atiention is every thing.” 
| _ Mary began with a resolution never to fail, but inexperienced as 
she was, for the first two or three months she did occasionally fail. 
She never was allowed that prevailing and pestilent excuse, “I 
have had bad luck.” Sense and morals are involved in making 
good bread, * luck,” not at all. 

When Mary’s father said to her quietly, ‘‘ your bread has given 
me a head.ache, my child,” Mary felt almost as much compunction 
as if she had committed a sin. And when her father said, ** Your 
bread is as good as your mother’s, Mary!” Mary was happy. 

At the end of a year, Mary was qualified, as to bread-making to 
preside over a family. 

‘““Where did you get your potatoes, Bond.” asked one of Mr. 
Bond’s neighbors, who chancing to dine with him, fixed his eyes on 
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a dish of beautiful mealy potatoes. ‘‘ You gave me the seed pota- 
toes when we were planting last spring.” ‘Is it possible,” replied 
his friend, “this is of a piece with all Mrs. Bond’s /uck in cooking !” 
This time it was Mary’s luck. Mrs. Bond never permitted that 
most important of all the vegetables, to be spoiled by bad cooking. 
Her potatoes were never under-done, nor water-soaked. 

At the end of Mary’s year’s noviciate—that is, when she was 
fifteen—she could roast, broil, or boil, a bit of meat properly. She 
could make a wholesome soup—that rare compound ; could pre- 
pare gravies that even a dyspeptic could look at without shudder- 
ing; could draw butter without lumping it, or turning it to oil. We 
are afraid of taxing the credulity of our readers, but we are too 
proud of Mary to permit her to be shorn of her beams. We must 
then state, that she could make good butter. Yes, go through the 
whole process, from straining the milk, to putting on the stamp. 

Mrs. Bond presented cooking to Mary’s mind, not as an art to 
pamper the appetite, but to minister to health. ‘A wise and reli- 
gious person,” she said to her child, * will soon learn to relish that 
best which is known to be most conducive to health, simple and 
well prepared food. We need nct deny ourselves the good things 
that Heaven has provided for us, at least those need not who have 
not ruined their stomachs with indulgence or bad food, stuffing with 
rich cake and sweetmeats, meats drenched in oiled butter, hot bis- 
cuits made with old lard, and vegetables infected with cooking butter. 
God cannot have given us the delicate sense of taste, without de- 
signing that we should enjoy it, but let the enjoyment be subservi- 
ent to health. Remember, my dear child, that without health, the 
mind and the heart cannot do the work God has given them to do.” 

We shall have farther acquaintance with Mary Bond, but we 
would now ask our young friends, if there is any thing vulgar or 


Self-Culture. 


Books are the true levellers. They give to all who will faithfully 
use them, the society, the spiritual presence of the best and greatest 
of our race. No matter how poorI am. No matter though the 
prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling. If 
the Sacred Writers will enter and take up their abode under my 
roof, if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, 
and Shakspeare to open to me the worlds of imagination and the 
workings of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his 
practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual compan- 
ionship, and I may become a cultivated man though excluded from 
what is called the best society in the place where | live. 








Tse Wort or Booxs.—Nothing can supply the place of books. 

They are cheering or soothing companions in solitude, illness, af- 

fliction. The wealth of both continents would be no equivalent for 
the good they impart. Let every man, if possible, gather some good 
books under his roof, and obtain access for himself and family to 

some social library. Almost any luxury should be sacrificed to this. 

One of the very interesting features of our times, is the multiplica- 
tion of books, and their distribution through all conditions of society. 
Ata smali expense a man can now possess himself of the most 
precious treasures of English literature. Books, once confined to a 
few by their costliness, are now accessible to the multitude: and in 
this way a change of habits is going on in society, highly favorable 
to the culture of the people. Instead of depending on casual rumor, 
and loose conversation, for most of their knowledge and objects of 
thought ; instead of forming their judgments in crowds, and recei- 
ving their chief excitement from the voice of neighbors, men are now 
learning to study and reflect alone, to follow out subjects continuous- 
ly, to determine for themselves what shall engage their minds, and 
to call to their aid the knowledge, original views, and reasonings of 





“ degrading” in domestic services as she performed them? Do 
they not receive dignity when the energies of the mind are devoted 
to them? when they are made heart-services by ministering to the 
happiness and prosperity of those we love ? 

A farmer’s boy accustomed at home to a neat table and well con- 
ducted meal, will not in any way discredit himself, nor be abashed 
or flurried, if he chance in after life, (as he well may) to be the 
guest of the President of the United States. And without even 
knowing the rules of foreign etiquette, he will preside at his own 
table with se'f-respect and propriety. 

And a girl, qualified by such a domestic education as Mary 
Bond’s, will certainly carry to her own home, in whatever condition 
of life it be cast, the sources of true dignity, prosperity and happi- 
ness, a moral force, that is to the moral world what the steam engine 
is to the physical. 





EXTRACTS FROM CHANNING ON SELF CULTURE. 


Tue Dicnity or Teacuinc.—Tv educate a child perfectly, re- 
quires profounder thought, greater wisdom, than to govern a state ; 
and for this plain reason, that the interests and wants of the latter are 
more superficial, coarser, and more obvious, than the spiritual capa- 
cities, the growth of thought and feeling, and the subtle laws of the 
mind, which must all be studied and comprehended, before the work 
of education can be thoroughly performed ; and yet to all conditions 
this greatest work on earth is equally committed by God. What 
plainer proof do we need that a higher culture, than has yet been 
dreamt of, is needed by our whole race. * * * The country stands 
in need of able, accomplished, quickening teachers of the whole 
rising generation. The present poor remuneration of instructers is 
a dark omen, and the only real obstacle which the cavse of educa- 
tion has to contend with. We need for our schools gifted men and 
women, worthy, by their intelligence and their moral power, to be 
entrusted with a nation’s youth; and to gain these we must pay 
them liberally, as well as afford other proofs of the consideration in 
which we hold them. In the present state ofthe country, when so 
many paths of wealth and promotion are opened, superior men can. 
not be won to an office so responsible and laborious as that of teach- 


men of all countries and ages; and the results must be, a deliber- 
ateness and independence of judgment, and a thoroughness and ex. 
tent of information, unknown in former times. The diffusion of 
these silent teachers, books, through the whole community, is to 
work greater effects than artillery, machinery, and legislation. Its 
peaceful agency is to supersede stormy revolutions. 


UNFOUNDED ACCUSATIONS AGAINST THE Rich AND THE Poor.—On 
one side we are told, that the rich are disposed to trample on the 
poor; aud on the other that the poor look with evil eye and hostile 
purpose on the possessions of the rich. These outcries seem to me 
alike devoid of truth and alike demoralizing. As for the rich, who 
constitute but a handful of our population, who possess not one pe- 
culiar privilege, and what is more, who possess comparatively little 
of the property of the country, it is wonderful that they should be 
objects of alarm. The vast and ever-growing property of this 
country, where is it? Locked up ina few hands? Hoarded ina 
few strong boxes? It is diffused like the atmosphere, and almost 
as variable, changing bands with the seasons, shifting from rich to 
poor, not by the violence, but by the industry and skill of the latter 
class. The wealth of the rich is as a drop in the ocean; and it is 
a well known fact, that those men among us who are noted for their 
opulence, exert hardly any political power on the community. That 
the rich do their whole duty; that they adopt, as they should, the 
great object of the social state, which is the elevation of the people 
in intelligence, character and condition, cannot be pretended ; but 
that they feel for the physical sufferings of their brethren that they 
stretch out liberal hands for the succor of the poor, and for the 
support of useful public institutions, cannot be denied Among 
them are admirable specimens of humanity. There is no warrant 
for holding them up to suspicion as the peorle’s foes. 

Nor do I regard as less calumnious the outcry against the work- 
ing classes, as if they were aiming at the subversion of property. 
When we think of the general condition and character of this part 
of our population, when we recollect that they were born and have 
lived amidst schools and churches, that they have been brought up 
to profitable industry, that they enjoy many of the accommodations ot 
life, that most of them hold a measure of property and are hoping 
for more, that they possess unprecedented means of bettering their 

















ing, without stronger inducements than are now offered, except in 
some of our large cities. The office of instructer ought to rank and 
be recompensed as one of the most honorable in society. 


lot, that they are bound to comfortable homes by strong domestic 
affections, that they are able to give their children an education 
which places within their reach the prizes of the social state, that 
they are trained to the habits, and familiarized to the advantages of 
a high civilization; when we recollect these things, can we imagine 
that they are so insanely blind to their interests, so deaf to the calis 
of justice and religion, so profligately thoughtless of the peace and 
sofety of their families, as to be prepared to make a wreck of social 
order, for the sake of dividing among themselves the spoils of the 
rich, which would not support the community for a month? Un- 
doubtedly there is insecurity in all stages of society, and so there 
must be, until communities shall be regenerated by a aigher culture, 
reaching and quickening all classes of tho people; but there is not, 
I believe, a spot on earth, where property is safer than here, because 
no where else is it so equally and righteously diffused. in arigtoc- 


Intercourse ,witn Superior Minps.—We were not made to live 
or advance alone. Society is as needful to us as air or food. A 
child doomed to utter loneliness, growing up without sight or sound 
of human beings, would not put forth equal power with many brutes ; 
and a man never brought into contact with minds superior to his own, 
will probably run one and the same dull round of thought and action 
to the end of life. It is chiefly through books that we enjoy inter- 
course with superior minds, and these invaluable means of commu- 
nication are in the reach of all. In the best books great men talk to 
us, give us their most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into 
ours. God be thanked for books. They are the voices of the dis. 
tant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spigitual life of past ages. 
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racies, where wealth exists in enormous masses, which have been | ploughing and digging and trades will cease to be mean. It is the 
enwiled fer ages by a parual .egislation on a tavored few, and | man who determines the dignity of the occupation, not the occupa. 
where the multitude, after tha sleep of ages, are waking up to in- [tee which measures the dignity of the man. Physicians and sur- 
telligence, to seli-respect, and to a knowledge of their rights, prop- | geons perform operations less cleanly than fall to the lot of most 
erty is exposed to shocks which are not to be dreaded among our. | mechanics. I have seen a distinguished chemist covered with dust 
selvex, Here, indeed, as elsewhere among the less prosperous |like a laborer. Stull these men were not degraded. Their intelli- 
members of the community, there are disappoiated, desperate men, | gence gave dignity to their work, and so our laborers, once educated, 
ripe for tumult and civil strife; but it is also true, that the most | will give dignity to their toils. Let me add, that I see little differ- 
siriking and hunorable distinction of this country is to be found in ence im point of dignity, between the various vocations of men. 
ihe intelligence, character and condition of the great working class., When I see a clerk spending his days in adding figures, perhaps 
To me it seems that the great danger to property here is not from | merely copying, or a teller of abank couming money, or a merchant 
the laborer, but from those who are making haste to be rich. * * * | selling shoes and hides, 1 cannot see in these occupations greater 
Who, let me ask, carry on the work of spoliation most extensively | respectableness than in making leather, shoes, or furniture. I do 
in society? 1s nut more property wrested from its owners by rash | not see in them greater intellectual activity than in several trades. 
or dishonest failures, than by professed highwaymen and thieves? | A man in the fields seems to have more chances of improvement in 
Have not a few unprincipled speculators sometimes inflicted w:der | his work, than a man behind the counter, or a man driving the 
wrongs and sofferings, than all the tenants of astute prison? Thug quill. Itis the sign of a narrow mind, to imagine, as many seem to 
property is in more danger from those who are aspiring after | 40, that there is a repugnance between the plain, coarse exterior of 
wealth, than from those who live by the sweat of their brow. I do|@ laborer and mental culture, especially the more refining culture. 
not believe, however, that the institution is in serious danger from | The laborer, under his dust and sweat, carries the grand elements 
either. All the advances of society in industry, useful aris, com. | of humani'y, and he may put forth its highest powers. 

merce, knowledge, jurisprudence, fraternal union, and practical d : 
Christianity, are so many hedges round honestly acquired wealth, Pcs Progress oF Sociery.—The happiest feature of our age is, 
so many barriers against revolutionary violence ard rapacity. Let | ™® Progress of the mass of the — in intelligence, self-respect, 
us Not torture ourselves with idle alarms, and «till more let us not and all the comforts of life. What a contrast does the present 














































































































































































































inflame ourselves against one another by mutua! calumnies. Let 
not class array itseli against class, where all have a common inter- 


form with past times! Not many ages ago, the nation was the 
property of one man, and all its interests were staked in perpetual 


est. One way of provoking men to crime is to suspect them of games of war, for no end but to build up his family, or to bring new 


critrinal designs. We do not secure our property against the poor, 
by accusing them of schemes of universal robbery ; nor render the 


territories under his yoke. Society was divided into two classes, 
the highborn and the vu'gar, separated from one another by a great 


rich better friends of the community, by fixing on them the brand of gull, as impassable as that between the saved and the lost. The 


hostility to the people. Of all parties, those founded on different 
social conditions are the most pernicious; and in no couniry on 
earth are they so groundless as in our own. 


Lazor anp Se.r-Cu.ture are NoT IrreconcitaBLe.—In the first 
place we have seen that a man, in the midst of labor, may and 
ought to give himself to the most important improvements, that he 
may cultivate his sense of justice, his benevolence, and the desire 
of perfection. ‘Toil is the school for these high principles; and we 
have here a strong presumption, that in other respects, it does not 
necessarily blight the soul. Next we have seen, thatthe most fruit- 
ful sources of truth and wisdom are not books, precious as they are, 
but experience and observation ; and these belong to all conditions. 
Tt is another important consideration, that almost all labor demands 
intellectual activity, and is best crrried on by those who invigorate 
their minds; so that the two interests, toil and self-culture, are 
friends to each other. It1s Mind, after all, which does the work 
of the world, so that the more there is of mind, the more work 
will be accomplished. A man, in proportion as he is intelligent, 
makes a given force accomplish a greater task, makes skill take the 
place of muscles, and, with less labor, gives abetter product. Make 
men intelligent and they become iuventive. They find shorter pro- 
cessses. Their knowledge of nat: re helps them to turn its laws to 
account, to understand the substances on which they work, and to 
seize on useful hints which experience continually turnishes. It is 
among workmen that some of the most useful machines have been 
contrived. Spread education, and, as the history of this country 
shows, there will be no buunds to useful inventions. We may lay 
it down as a truth, that men are made less efficient by being depri- 
ved of intellectual and mora! culture. You think that a man with. 
out mind will do all the better what you call the drudgery of life. 
Go then to the Southern plantation. There the slave is brought up 
to be a mere drudge. He is rubbed of the rights of a man, his whole 
spiritual nature is starved, that he may work, and do nothing but 
work ; and in that slovenly agriculture, in that worn out soil, in the 
rude state of the mechanic arts, you may find a comment on your 
doctrine, that by degrading men you make them more productive 
laborers. 

But it is said, that any considerable education lifts men above 
their work, makes them look with disgust on their trades as mean 
and low, makes drudgery intolerable. I reply, that a man becomes 
interested in Jabor, just in proportion as the mind works with the 
hands. Anenlightened farmer, who understands agricultural chem- 
istry, the laws of vegetation, the structure of plants, the properties 
of manures, the influences of climate, who lvoks inteliigently on his 
work, and brings his knowledge to bear on exigencies, is a much 
more cheertul, as well as more dignified laborer than the peasant, 
whose mind is akin to the clod on which he treads, and whose 
whole life is the same dull, unthinking, unimproving toil. But this 
is not all. Why is it, I ask, that we call manual labor low, that we 
associate with it the idea of meanness, and think that an intelligent 


people had no significance as individuals, but formed a mass, a 
machine, to be wielded at pleasure by their lords. In war, which 
was the great sport of the times, those brave knights, of whose prow- 
ess we hear, cased themselves and their horses in armour, so as to 
be almost invulnerable, whilst the common people on foot were left 
without protection, to be hewn in pieces or trampled down by their 
betters. Who, that compares the condition of Europe a few ages 
ago, with the present state of the world, but must bless God for 
ithe change. The grand distinction of modern times is, the emer- 
ging of the people from brutal degredation, the gradual recognition 
of their rights, the gradual diffusion among them of the means of 
improvement and happiness, the creation of anew power in the state, 
the power of the people. 

Let us thank God for what has been gained. But let us not think 
every thing gained. Let the people feel that they have only started 
jin the race. How much remains to be done! Whata vast amount 
|of ignorance, intemperance, coarseness, sensuality, may still be 
found in our community! What a vast amount of mind is palsied 
and lost! When we think, that every house might be cheered by 
intelligence, disinterestedness and refinement, and then remember 
lin how many houses the higher powers and affections of human na- 
ture are buried as in tombs, what a darkness gathers over society! 

And how few of us are moved by this moral desolation! How few 
understand, that to raise the depressed by a wise culture, to the dig- 
nity of men, is the highest end of the social state! Shame on us, 

that the worth ofa fellow creature is so little felt. 

I would that I could speak with an awakening voice to the people 

of their wants, their privileges, their responsibilities. I would say 

to them, You cannut, without guilt and disgrace, stop where you 

are. The past and the present call on you to advance. Let what 

you have gained, be an impulse to something higher. Your nature 

is too great to be crushed. You were not created whet you are, 

merely to toil, eat drink and sleep, like the inferior animals. If you 

will, you can rise. No power in society, no hardship in your condi- 

tion, can depress you, keep you down in knowledge, power, virtue, 

influence, but by your own consent. Do not be lulled to sleep by 

the flatteries which you hear, as if your participation in the national 

sovereigmy made you equal to the noblest of your race. You have 

many and great deficiencies to be remedied; and the remedy lies, 

not in the ballot box, not in the exercise of your political powers, but 

in the faithful education of yourselves and your children. These 

truths you have often heard and slept over. Awake! Resolve 

earnestly on Self-culture. Make yourselves worthy of your free 


institutions, and streng:hen and perpetuate them by your inteliigence 
and your virtues. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION IN HOLLAND. 


A distinguished man of our own continent, though not a country 


man of ours, has recently published in Europe a work on the state 


people must ecorn it? The great reason is, that, in most countries, of primary educaticn in Holland. We speak of Senor Ramon de la 
so few intelligent people have been engaged in it. Once let culti- | Sagra, for many years director of the Royal Botanic Garden of Ha- 


vated men plough and dig, and follow the commonest labors, and 








vanna, inthe island of Cuba, and both a naturalist and a statesman 
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of eminence. Being now a deputy from that island in the Cortes 
of Spain, and feeling a deep interest in the improvement of schools, 
he lately visited Holland for the purpose of inspecting some of the 
most important institutions in the north of that kingdom, which 
Monsieur Cousin, it appears had not an opportunity to examine.— 
His journey’extended to Belgium also: but we find no extracts from 
his works on that country in our French magazines, as other books 
had anticipated much of the information he gives of the Belgian 
schools. 

Senor Sagra crossed the Zuderzee to see the best institutions of 
Holland; and commencing at Zwolle, the capital of Over-Yssel, and 
going to the provinces of Gronigen and Friezeland, met “ on all 
sides with numerous schools, well conducted, and full of a fine and 
industrious class of youth.” Even in the desert regions which sep- 
arate some of these districts, he says: ‘ Dutch beneficence has es- 
tablished important colonies of orphans and beggars.” 

He remarks that the country schools are now numerous, and bet- 
ter provided for and attended than those of the cities: the authorities 
paying them decidedly more attention. Gratuitous schools were 


first established at Zwolle, in 1821, chiefly for the purpose of giving 
to the poor charitable relief at those seasons when work is scarce. 

The schools in that city are of six classes: Ist. Infant schools, 
or Salles d’asyle, for children between two and six years of age :— 
2d. Primary schools for those above six: 3d. Sewing and knitting 
schools: 4th. School to learn to cut garments: 5th. A straw 
manufactory: 6th. School of geometry. 

The primary schools resemble those of the kingdom generally, 
and differing in exercises only in this respect: that the pupils are 
taught to knit and sew, at particular hours, by special masters and 
mistresses. The older pupils work there every morning and eve- 
ning, and attend the primary schools between five and eight o’clock. 
The young spend most of the morning and evening at those schools, 
and work the remainder of the day. The wool which they work is 
delivered by weight, an account is kept of their labor, and at the end 
of the week each pupil receives the money he has earned. Some 
of the children in this manner yay the rent. Some of the children 
in this manner pay the rent of the dwellings of their parents; others 
purchase their garments. The principal object, however, is to give 
the young a useful trade, which will occupy them with advantage, 
during the long evenings, and otherwise gloomy days of the Dutch 
winters. 

There are four of these primary working schools, in the institu- 
tion for the poor, and the number of pupils in them is five hundred 
and ninety. Boys, on leaving the schools, are placed in workshops, 
under the care of the committee; and the girls go to service, or to 
some trade. The wives of the members of the committee, have the 
oversight of the latter. 

The gratuitous school receives four hundred children of the poor 
daily ; and, .between seven and nine o’clock in the evening, two 
hundred and sixty of those advanced scholars who are employed at 
labor during the day. 

The school of geometry is for young artizans, who wish to perfect 
their education. About ninety, chosen from the most capable there 
pursue courses of practical geometry and finer drawing, at the ex- 
pense of the municipality. 

Thus, then, the establishment of Zwolle farnishes the children of 
the poor with a physical, intellectual and moral education, while, at 
the same time it trains them to an useful trade, and pays them for 
the work they perform during their apprenticeship. The amount 
paid to the pupils the past year, was three thousand florins, or about 
twelve hundred dollars: a most important aid to the poor parents, 
whose means of subsistence are extremely limi‘ed. 

The city of Zwolle contains a population of only fourteen thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty-three souls: yet, beside the schools 
above mentioned, there are a pay infant school with one hundred 
and ten pupils, ten primary schools with two thousand four hundred 
and thirty-one, and a number of charitable institutions for the educa- 





mary instruction is three thousand eight hundred and nine, which is 
a quarter of the population. Of these only one thousand three 
hundred and seventy-eight are instructed gratuitously. 

The preceeding interesting particulars we have derived, not from 
the work of Senor Sagra, (which we have not seen,) but from a 
commendatory notice of it in the Paris ‘‘ Manuel Genera! de |’In. 
struction Primaire” of July last. That valuable work, with our other 
foreign publications on education, continues to furnish us wiih vari- 
ous and instructive information on the institutions of Europe. 











OVERWORKING CHILDREN IN FRANCE. 

The overworking of children in the manufactories of that king- 
dom, has lately received the attention of the government. The so- 
ciety for the encouragement of primary education among the Protest- 
ants, introduced the subject into the Chamber of Peers by a protest, 
or petition against the abuses prevailing in many establishments, 
particularly those in which cotton is spun, called Filatures. A long 
and animated debate took place, and the petition was referred to a 
committee. 





INSTRUCTION OF ADULTS IN FRANCE. 
The municipality of Cambray have opened a class for adult man. 
ufacturers, in imitation uf the numerous ones in other cities. One 
hundred and twenty pupils attended at the opening. 





VIRGINIA.— GOV. CAMPBELL’S MESSAGE. 


“ In a former communication, I suggested that the plan of general 
education should embrace, not only the instruction of the entire 
youth of the country, but a gradual increase of well qualified 
and experienced teachers. Further enquiries have led me to the 
conclusion, that provision for qualifying teachers ought to precede 
the organization of schools. In some of the states and in other coun- 
tries, where they have been engaged in establishing common 
schools, the greatest difficulty which they have had to encounter in 
the commence:nent, has been in obtaining properly qualified teach. 
ers. And until the inducements to qualify themseives, and the fa- 
cilities for so doing are greatly multiplied, it is not to be expected 
that they will be found among ourselves. 

It is not to be questioned, that the diffusion of sound education is 
of the first importance to the well being of society. Indeed we are 
solemnly admonished, that the safety of life and property in our 
country, depends upon the proper training and education of our 
youth. When man becomes the master of his own political destiny, 
it is not ratioual to sup, ose that he will give to it a proper direction, 
without knowledge of the power committed to his keeping, and of 
the consequences that uttend its abuse. 

Should yod not deen? it advisable to do more at the present ses- 
sion, let me press upon you the necessity of making provision for 
the preparation of good teachers. I would a!so urge that a compe- 
tent person be appointed to visit the different counties, examine in- 
to the actual condition of the schools in each, and report toa fu- 
ture Legisiature the result of this examination. The General As- 
sembly would then be enabled to act with a full and currect knowl. 
edge of the condition of the schouls and state of education in the 
Commonwealth.” 


OHIO.—GOV. SHANNON’S MESSAGE. 


“Education, and moral and intellectual improvement among our 
citizens, are steadily and rapidly advancing under our liberal system 
of instruction. That general intelligence which is and must 
ever continue to be the great bulwark of our republican 
institutions, and which is the result, in a great degree, of 
our liberal system of education, and the enquiring spirit of the age 
is rapidly incrcasing throughout the whole country. It is a duty 
which we owe to ourselves as well as to posterity, to adopt all the 
neceseary means, which prudence may suggest, and wisdom devise, 
to preserve and perpetuate our free institutions. From the history 
of the past we may learn something of the future; and it is a fact 
worthy to be remarked, that no people hitherto have long been able 
to preserve their freedom when the mass of the community were 
uneducated and uninformed The great and unprecedent success 
which has marked our free institutions, and the wisdom and pru- 
dence which has generally characterized the administartion of our 
public affairs, are mainly to be attributed to the force of enlightened 
public opinion, emanating from an intelligent and well educated 
community. If we expect to avoid the fate of other republics in 
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times past, and preserve our free institutions from the inroads of 
despotism and the selfish ambition of the designing few, we must 
foster and cherish the means of general instruction. An enlightened 
system of education, by which the rising youth in each succeeding 
generation will be prepared and qualified to act the part assigned 
them by the theory and fundamental principles of our government, 
as they take their position onthe stage of human action, is the 
strongest barrier that can be presented against anti-republican prin- 
cipals. We may with confidence anticipate that so long as we 
maintain a liberal, enlightened and general system of instruction in 
our State, our free institutions will be maintained, liberty and a love 
of urder and good government will be cherished, and, under Provi- 
dence, we will continue to be a prosperous and happy people. 

There is some opposition still existing to our system of common 
schools; nor is 1t to be presumed that the system is without some 
objections; or that any general law could at once be put in opera- 
tion that would meet with universal approbation. The system es- 
tablished by the present school law 1s, comparatively speaking, new, 
and we have not become familiar with the mode of doing business 
under it ; but it isdoubtful whether a better system, as to its general 
features, could be adopted ; or one that would give more universal 
satisfaction to the people. Time and experience will suggest the 
defects in the present school law, and they will, no doubt, be gradu- 
ally removed by legislative action, until it is rendered as perfect, 
and as satisfactory to the public as any system which could be de- 
vised, Any great and radical change, unless for very obvious and 
weighty reasons, is to be deprecated ; new experiments should be 
avoided ; and our legislation on this subject should assume a stable 
character. The law of the last session, by removing the just causes of 
complaint, has had the effect of reconcil.ng, in a great degree, our 
German population to the present school law, I have not heard of 
any complaints from this valuable and patriotic portion of our fel- 
low-citizens, since they have been permitted to an equal participa- 
tion with other citizens in the benefits of the system. 

Our school fund and the means of education have been perma. 
nently impaired by that improvident system of legislation which au- 
thorizes under certain circumstances the sale of our school lands, 
It seems to me our true policy is, to retain these lands for the benev- 
olent and wise purposes for which they were intended, and to au. 
thorize their sale in no case unless under very peculiar circumstan- 
ces; and wien the interest of our scheol fund would be obviously 
promoted.” 


NEW-YORK—GOV. SEWARD’S MESSAGE. 


The productive capital of the Common School Fund, at 
the close of the last fiscal year, was $1,932,421.99, to which 
has since been added the sum of $45,647.64, makiug an aggre- 
gate of $1,978,069.63. The revenue during the year, inclu- 
ding $165,000 appropriated from the income of the United 
States Deposite Fund to the support of common schools, was 
$282,472.27. The amount paid out of the Treasury was $275,- 
000.04. 

The capital of the literature fund is $263,164.38. The rev. 
enue during the year, including $28,000 appropriated from 
the income of the United States Deposite Fund, was $48,- 
109.07. The amount paid from this revenue was $47,978.46. 

Our scientific institutions continue to maintain their high 
reputation. ‘T'wenty-five students were graduated at Colum- 
bia college within the year, and that institution has now one 
hundred and thirty-eight members. The number of gradu- 
ates at the University of the city of New York was twenty- 
eight, and its present number of under graduates is eighty. 
The grammar school connected with that institution contains 
two hundred and sixty pupils. One hundred and six students 
received their first degree at Union College, and it has now 
two hundred and seventy eight-members. There are ninety- 
two students at Hamilton College, and seventeen were gradu- 
ated within the year. Geneva College has sixty-three students. 

The State is a creditor of the University of the city of New 
York for materials furnished by the State prison at Mount 
Pleasant and used in the construction of the collegiate build- 
ings. ‘I'he trustees of that institution willapply for a relinquish- 
ment of the debt. I have great pleasure in transmitting to 
you a document containing a view of the rise, progress, and 
present condition of the University. The liberal principles 
upon which it was established, the munificent endowments of 
its founders and patrons, and the perseverance with which it 
has surmounted many and great embarrassments, as well as 
the promise of its usefulness, guaranteed by new and auspi- 
cious counsels, commend the appeal of the trustees to the fa- 
vorable consideration of the legislature. 

















_ You will learn with great satisfaction that the law provi- 
ding for the establishment of libraries in the school @istricts 
has been carried into successful operation in most parts of 
the State, and that measures have been adopted, in pursuance 
of an act passed at the last sessidn, to secure an efficient visi- 
tation of the common schools. 

Although our system of public education is well endowed, 
and has been eminently successful, there is yet occasion for 
the benevolent and enlightened action of the legislature. The 
advantages of education ought to be secured to many, espe- 
cially in our large cities whom orphanage, the depravity of 
parents, or some form of accident or misfortune seems to have 
doomed to hopeless poverty and ignorance. Their intellects 
are as susceptible of expansion, of improvement, of refine- 
ment, of elevation and of direction as those minds which 
through the favor of Providence are permitted to develope them- 
selves under the influence of better fortunes ; they inherit the 
common lot to struggle against temptations, necessities and 
vice ; they are to assume the same domestic, social and polit- 
ical relations ; and they are born to the same ultimate destiny. 

The children of foreigners, found in great numbers in our 
populous cities and towns in the vicinity of our public works, 
are too often deprived of the advantages of our system of 
public education in consequence of prejudices arising from 
difference of language or religion. It ought never to be for- 
gotten that the public welfare is deeply concerned in their edu- 
cation as inthat of our own children. I do not hesitate, 
therefure, to recommend the establishment of schools in 
which they may be instructed by teachers speaking the same 
language with themselves and professing the same faith. 
There would be no inequality in such a measure, since it hap- 
pens from the force of circumstance, if not from choice, that 
the responsibilities of education are in most instances confi- 
ded by us to native citizens, and occasions seldom offer for a 
trial of our magnanimity by committing that trust to persons 
differing from ourselves in language or religion. Since we 
have opened our country and all its fullness to the oppressed 
of every nation, we shall evince wisdom equal to such gene- 
rosity by qualifying their children for the high responsibilities 
of citizenship. 


BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE TO THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF NEW YORK. 


Vast as are the interests of that mighty State,—with a popula- 
tion, approaching to that of the whole United Colonies, at the time 
they acheived their independence, and a valuation, probably exceed- 
ing that of the whole country during the Revolutionary struggle ;— 
with a soil, fertile in vegetable and stored with mineral productions ; 
—with a splendid system of internal improvements, yielding its mil- 
lions of direct revenue to the State, yet, indirectly, a hundred fold 
more valuable to the citizens from the means which it furnishes for 
universal competence and comfort; with an extent of territory, 
double that ot the Netherlands, one quarter greater than the king- 
dom of Portugal, and almost equal to that of England; occupying 
a central and commanding position, by which it is open to the ocean 
on one side, and connected on all others with immense regions, fill. 
ed with industrious and populous communities, so that a great part 
of the commerce of this Western world passes through its gates 
and pays its tribute ;—yet in the midst of these vast and varied in- 
terests, its true interest—that of the education of its people—tran- 
scends them all. For to what purpose, is there a combination of 
all these constituents of greatness, which make it truly an Empire 
State ;—of what avail is its tetritorial extent, measured, as itis, by 
degrees of latitude and longitude upon the earth’s surface ;—why 
are its great thoroughfares and cities piled and heaped high with 
accumulated riches ;—to what end does every inflowing tide pour 
wealth upon its shcres,—if, amidst all these elements of worldly 
power, the mind of man have not an over-mastering power, if the 
intellect and morals do not rise above them and predominate, and 
establish a supremacy over them, and convert them from gratifica- 
tions of appetite and passions and pride, into instruments of mental 
and spiritual well-being ? To devote worldly and material resour- 
ces to intellectual and moral improvement; to change corporeal 
riches into mental treasures, is to transmute the dull, cold, perisha- 
ble things of earth and time into celestial and immortal capacities; 
—as, by the mysterious processes of nature, the dark mouldof the 
valley 1s turned into flowers and fruits. ‘* Excersior” is the beau- 
tiful motto, which that great State haschosen. Let her wisely ful- 
fil that noble idea, by striving, through the means of an enlarged 
and thorough education of her people, to rise higher and micHER in 
the endless scale of good.— Hon. Horace Mann. 





